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THE BORGIA MYTH. 


Mr. ASTOR, in a recent number of the Worth American Review, 
has vindicated the character of Lucretia Borgia. Following in 
the wake of distinguished historians, he shows that the charges of 
murder, poisoning, and incest brought against her by scurrilous 
poets and vindictive scribes who hated the Borgia name are 
groundless. But while he spares the woman of the notorious 
family, he is unmerciful, and perhaps unjust, to two of its male 
members—the head, Pope Alexander VI., and his son, the re- 
nowned Cesar, Duke of Romagna. In his novel, Valentino, he 
repeats and accentuates the charges made against Caesar by the 
gossiping Burchard, the vindictive Infessura, the purchasable 
forger Paul Jovius,* the calumnious Guicciardini, and the Nea- 
politan poetic libellers Pontano and Sannazaro. That these 
epithets are not undeserved the reader who has studied their 
works can attest. The last edition of Burchard by Thuasne, at 
Paris, shows the old papal master of ceremonies to be a mere re- 
corder of gossip. It is fertur and dicitur on every page of his 
diary—the “on dit” and the “it is said” of the modern detractor. 

Besides the hostility of Burchard to the Borgias, so clearly 
pointed out by Gregorovius in his work on Lucretia Borgia, the 

* Tiraboschi (Letteratura Italiana, tome vii. pp. 3, 903, Modena, 1792) shows that Jovjus 
is unworthy of belief and a forger by his own testimony. Gregorovius (Lucretia Borgia, Stutt- 
gart, 1874, chap. ii. p. 10) points out mistakes of Jovius and Infessura in the simplest matters 
affecting the Borgias. Litta holds that Czsar’s mother, Vanozza—an abbreviation of Giovanna 


—was of the Farnese family. But Gregorovius contradicts him (ibidem, p. 10), So discordant 
are authorities even in small matters regarding the Borgias. 
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fact that the edition of the ancient Diarium is not authentic—for 
there are slips and unquestionable interpolations in it—throws 
doubt on many of its statements. Paris de Grassis, another 
chronicler of the early portion of the sixteenth century, for a 


‘time Burchard’s associate, says of him that he was “not only 


not human, but above all beasts the most beastly, the most inhu- 
man, and the most envious.” As to Infessura, he was a radical, 
a revolutionist, a strong partisan of the Colonnas and therefore 
hostile to the Borgias, bitterly opposed to the temporal sove- 
reignty of the popes, and so foul a writer that the learned Mura- 
tori, in his Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, was obliged to expunge 
obscenities from the Dizarium of the Hortan chronicler before 
publishing it; and of the writer he says: “I have to admit that 
he was very prone to calumny.” Paul Jovius in his letters con- 
fesses that his pen is purchasable, that he is a writer for sale like 
the mercenary Condottieri of the times; and Cesar Cant calls 
him ‘the lying gazetteer of the epoch.” Paul Jovius, the im- 
moral bishop of Nocera, whose chief grievance against the pope 
was that he would not give him a better see—viz., that of Como 
—because his holiness considered him unfit for it, as Tiraboschi 
states, is rivalled in lying by the Florentine Guicciardini. This 
man, who owed all his fortune to the popes, showed his gratitude 
by maligning his benefactors. Full of the Florentine hatred of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy, which Czesar Borgia did 
so much to re-establish in the Romagna, the Italian historian uses 
all the graces of style and his wonderful powers of expression to 
calumniate those whom he considered the foes of the political 
influence of his beloved republic. Audin, in his Life of Leo X,, 
tells us that conscience smote Guicciardini at the hour of his 
death, and that when the notary asked him what he was to do 
with the History of Italy, he replied, ‘“ Burn it.” Czesar Canti, 
whose reputation for impartiality is above suspicion, says of him 
“that he measures the justice of a cause by success alone. He 
blames the popes for everything and attributes to them all the 
calamities of the age.””"+ The hatred of the Venetians and Floren- 
tines towards the increase of the papal sovereignty in the fif- 

* A learned critic of Thuasne’s ‘‘ Burchard,” in the Zettschrif/t fiir Katholische Theologie 
(t Quartalheft, Innsbriick, 1886), points out, rst, That Eccard’s text, from which that of Thuasne 
is taken, is corrupt—‘‘ Seven copies but no original” of Eccard’s original exist ; 2d. The Chigi 
copy which Thuasne follows is not proven to be faithful to the Vatican original, still unpub- 
lished ; 3d. The Diarium from A.D, 1500 to the end is not authenticated because not signed by 


Burchard ; this covers the “‘ball” story, to which we refer lateron, Other breaks in the narra- 
tive are pointed out, as well as the quarrel which caused the enmity of Burchard to Alexander 


at the beginning of the pope’s reign. a) 
+ The Historians of Italy, discourse ix, 
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teenth and sixteenth centuries is well known. Both republics had 
interests in the Romagna. Its rébellious feudatories looked to 
them for aid in their struggle against the conquering Cesar of the 
house of Borgia. The Colonnas and the Orsinis were always se- 
cretly, and sometimes openly, aided and abetted by their Floren- 
tine and Venetian allies; both interested in thwarting the plans 
of Alexander VI. for the destruction of the “tyranni,” as they 
were called, in Central Italy. Hence the Venetian and Florentine 
ambassadors, whether at Naples or at Rome, sent to their respec- 
tive governments malicious reports of all that was done at the 
Vatican. Paolo Cappello and the rest show bias in all their de- 
spatches; and the compilation of the Venetian Marino Sanuto is 
a mixture of gossip, fable, fact, and fiction ! * 

The league of the Borgias with the French under Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII., and the war of Alexander against Ferdinand 
of Naples, caused the pontiff to be detested at the court of that 
monarch. Gibes and satires against the Borgias became the 
amusement of his table, and epigrams against Alexander, Lucre- 
tia, and Cesar the stock in trade of the court poets. Pontano, 
one of them, while he satirized the pope and Lucretia, did not 
spare even his royal master and benefactor, whom he afterwards 
deserted for the French conqueror in A.D. 1501. Sannazaro was 
more faithful, for he followed Ferdinand into exile. These poets, 
in common with others of the Renaissance, affected to imitate 
their pagan exemplars in obscenity as well as in style, and to 
such excesses did they go that, aceording to Roscoe in his Life of 
Leo X., they surpassed even Catullus and Martial in libertinism 
and indecency. Ulrich von Hutten and the other early Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century imported into Germany the writings 
of these Italian satirists, and sent the flood of licentiousness and 
falsehood of which they were the source rolling down the cen- 
turies to the present day. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
serious writers like Roscoe, Ranke, and Gregorovius, who believe 
that history should be a faithful record of facts proven by docu- 
ments and other trustworthy testimony, instead of a gazette of 
gossip, should protest against the slanders forged against the 
Borgias and aid in restoring their character to the level of truth 
and justice. These writers deserve credit for having to a great 
extent conquered their prejudices of creed and nationality in the 
interest of. historical truth. 

Along with them we must name Edoardo Alvisi, a liberal 
Italian, who published, a few years ago, a work entitled Cesare 

* Alberi, Relaszioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti, Firenze, 1864. 
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Borgia, Duca di Romagna.* This book is a model of historical 
style and fairness. It is honest and unimpassioned. The author 
extenuates nothing and sets down naught in malice. The style 
is clear as Czsar and terse as Tacitus. He produces the original 
documents or the unquestionable proof of every fact stated. 
Had Mr. Astor read this work before writing Valentino or the 
article on Lucretia, we are sure he would have changed the plot 
of the one and modified many of his assertions in the other. 

Anyway, when Mr. Astor vindicates Lucretia does not he also 
vindicate Alexander from some of the fouless crimes charged to 
him? Does not the father share in the benefit of his child’s vindi- 
cation? If Lucretia was not guilty of incest with her own father 
or brother, then her father and brother were not guilty of incest 
with her ; and if Czesar is not as black as he is portrayed, may we 
mot begin to suspect that Alexander’s offenceg are less than they 
care said to be? If Alvisi’s authority on Cesar is as good as Mr. 
Astor’s on Lucretia, both of these members of the Borgia family 
‘throw light on the dark shadows that surround their father’s 
life. 

However, let us forget Mr. Astor for the present. He has 
-simply retailed the stories of other writers. He hardly pretends 
to be an historian, whatever he may be as a novelist. Let us, 
then, examine the chief charges brought against the Duke of 
Romagna, with a single eye to historical truth: 

The first charge is that Czsar murdered his brother, the 
‘Duke of Gandia. This charge was not made until a year after 
the assassination; and it was made first in Venice by the Fer- 
‘rarese orator Pigna. His words are: “ I have just heard that the 
cause of the death of the Duke of Gandia was his brother the 
cardinal ”’—Czesar.+ Czesar had just declared his purpose of 
giving up the cardinalate and celibacy to return to a layman’s 
ambitions and the possibility of matrimony. It was currently 
reported in 1498 that both he and Lucretia, just divorced from 
Giovanni Sforza, were about to contract marriages with mem- 
bers of the royal family of Naples. The Borgias were going 
to increase their temporalities. The children of Alexander— 
born, according to excellent authorities, before he had received 
holy orders—were about to become princes in Central Italy, 
and thus become rivals of Ferrarese, Florentine, Venetian, and 
even Neapolitan power. At once Venice becomes a forge of 
attacks against the Borgias. Alexander, who had been lauded by 
the Venetians, during thé first four years of his pontificate, for 
* Imola, A.D. 1878. + Alvisi, p. 44. 
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his economy, sobriety, and “ divine virtues,’ began to be repre- 
sented as a glutton and a debauchee, Czesar as an assassin, and 
Lucretia as a courtesan. 

On the 14th of February (1498) the body of a certain Pierotto 
or Peter Calderon, a servant of the pope, was found in the Tiber. 
Burchard, living in Rome and not friendly to the Borgias, says 
he did not fall in “of his own free will.’’ In Venice the story is 
circulated by Cappello that Pierotto was assassinated by Cesar 
before the very eyes of the pope, one of whose favorites Pierotto 
was. About the same time Lucretia is reported as having be- 
gotten an illegitimate child, and Alexander as having imported a 
beautiful Spaniard for his amusement.* The “black as a crow” 
in Rome in those days became “ the three black crows” in Venice, 
Ferrara, and Florence. A hint in Burchard becomes, under the 
pen of Cappello, Jovius, and Sanuto, a vividly-colored picture, 
as erotic as a story of the Decameron. 

There is not a solitary fact to show that Czesar murdered his 
brother. The Orsinis, in exile in Venice, helped to spread the 
tale, and Cappello and the exiled Savelli recorded it.’ The first 
reports of the assassination attributed it either to Giovanni 
Sforza or to Antonio Mario Pico della Mirandola as agent of 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza. Neither the Neapolitan, nor the Peru- 
gian, nor the Florentine, nor the Modenese, nor the Ferrarese 
chronicles of the day accuse Czsar of the crime.t 

Gandia had killed an adherent of the Sforzas and refused to 
give them satisfaction. They had other reasons for seeking ven- 
geance on the Borgias, because one of their family was divorced 
from Lucretia on account of impotency, and the new marriage 
proposed for her endangered their family possessions. On them, 
therefore, rather than on his own brother, properly rests the sus- 
picion of having murdered the Duke of Gandia. 

But even in smaller matters lies against the Borgias have been 
transmitted by respectable writers. We may mention an in- 
stance by way of diversion. Vasari, in his lives of the Italian 
painters, says that Pinturicchio, a favorite artist of those times, 
painted in the Torre Borgia, in the Vatican, Julia Farnese as the 
Madonna, and Alexander VI. worshipping her. Well, as Julia Far- 
nese was a very handsome woman, who married in 1489 the pope’s 
grandnephew, it is quite probable that Pinturicchio may have 
taken her face as a model for his Madonnas, but it is absolutely 
false that he painted the pope in any such surroundings as Vasari 


* His son John, the Duke of Gandia, is reported as the pontifical pander on this occasion! 
¢ Alvisi, p. 34. 
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states. The Madonna which he describes is in a panel “ over the 
door of the third room, with angels around her; but the pope is 
not in that picture, but in one of the Resurrection in the second 
room, where Alexander is really portrayed in the act of prayer.” * 
Julia was married to Ursino Orsini, son of Adriana Mila, a Bor- 
gia and Alexander’s niece. Julia had a son that looked like the 
pope, and the scandal-mongers in Rome, pretending to forget 
that the child came by his looks by legitimate descent, spread 
the report that he was Alexander’s son. There is not one iota of 
historical proof for the statement. And although toa class of 
men who do not believe in the possibility of clerical chastity, be- 
cause they judge the clergy from their own subjective stand- 
point, the presence of a handsome relative of Alexander for a 
time in the Vatican will always afford an opportunity for a sneer 
or a gibe, those whose experience of human nature is better will 
discredit the unproved aspersions of the calumniator against the 
character of a pontiff then nearing the seventieth year of his age. 

On a par with the story of this murder is the statement made 
regarding Czesar’s complicity in the divorce which the King of 
France, Louis XII., obtained from his old queen that he might 
marry Anne of Bretagne. Machiavelli, who was the incarna- 
tion of the perfidy and duplicity of the Italian republics of his 
time, in a despatch to the Florentine authorities states that Cesar, 
going to France to marry Charlotte d’Albret, and carrying a car- 
dinal’s hat to De Rohan, prime minister of the king, brought 
also a private decree of divorce for Louis, and that it was to be 
sold to his majesty for a considerable sum of money. This state- 
ment is a falsehood. The decree was so notoriously public 
that the Ferrarese orator Manfredi speaks of it in a despatch 
of October 2, 1498, ten days before Caesar had reached Mar- 
seilles on his way to the French court. The facts are that on 
the 17th of December in the same year, the day before Czesar ar- 
rived at Chinon, where the French court then was, the three 
papal commissioners, the Cardinal of Luxembourg and the bi- 
shops of Albi and of Setta, publicly pronounced “the defini- 
tive sentence” of divorce in the church of St. Denis in Am. 
‘ boise. The marriage between Louis and Anne was solemnized at 
Nantes January 7, 1499, about a month after the judgment ren- 
dered by the papal commissioners. From all which it appears 
evident that Czsar did not carry the decree of divorce to France, 
and that he did not sell it, as Machiavelli and novelists assert. 
Machiavelli says further that the Bishop of Setta was put to 


* Alvisi, p. 15. 
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death by order of Czesar for having revealed the existence of the 
secret decree of divorce, while contemporary chronicles show 
that this bishop was alive two years afterwards and took part 
with Cesar in the siege of Forli.* 

Having seen what to think of some of the murders by the 
sword or dagger attributed to Cesar, let us now examine one 
said to have been caused by him ‘by poison. Cardinal Borgia, 
Czesar’s cousin, died at Urbino in 1499. The worthy Sanuto first 
starts the story in Venice that Czesar poisoned him because “ the 
pope loved him and was going to give him a place.” Paul 
Jovius, this time using his iron pen,t says “ Cassar murdered him 
because he had been friendly to the Duke of Gandia.” Bur- 
chard, after noticing the death of the cardinal, adds it was “ sus- 
pected by-the physicians.” A certain Prato, in a Storia di Milano, 
“‘says that the cardinal and his friends were cut to pieces by Ro- 
mans.” Such are the contradictory reports. Now, the fact is 
that the cardinal died of fever seventeen days’ journey away 
from Duke Czsar’s camp, as we know from the chronicles of 
Forli and the Cesenan Diary. There is not an item of proof for 
this charge against him. He was at that very time engaged in 
subduing the papal vassals at Forli. Brantéme says that his 
coat of arms was “a dragon devouring several serpents.” No- 
thing could be more appropriate to express the task in which he’ 
was engaged. The Romagna was full of petty tyrants, every 
one of whom made his castle a nest of vultures. Even the wo- 
men of the Colonnas and Sforzas were tigresses.t Catharine 
Sforza, feudal sovereign of Imola and Forli, is an instance, for 
she tried to poison the pope. The people everywhere detested 
these rulers; sometimes the mobs rose in the towns and murdered 
them. Everywhere Cesar was hailed asa deliverer by the op- 
pressed populace. According to all authorities the serfs suffered 
unendurable misery under the tyranny of the rebellious vassals 
of the Holy See. Of all the fiefs of the pope, Cesena alone was 
faithful and paid its taxes. Astor Manfredi had not paid his 
taxes in years,and when summoned to do so by the papal officers 
the Venetians came to his rescue. The Malatestas, Savellis, and 
Orsinis were also in arrears and unwilling to obey. The Vene- 
tians and Florentines protected the “ vicars,” as they were called.$ 
Exiles from the oppressed fiefs were continually going to Rome 


* The chroniclers of Forli speak of the death of this bishop, Ferdinando d’Almedia, and 


describe his funeral. Alvisi, p. 54. 

+ He said he had an iron pen for his enemies, a go/den one for his friends. 

t‘* Viragoes,” as they were then called. Gregorovius describes them well in Lucretia Bor- 
£70, ° § Alvisi, p. 63. 
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with complaints against these rapacious barons, and the aid of the 
pope, the legal sovereign of the Romagna, was continually in- 
voked. The Venetians sheltered the rebel Sforzas, and protected 
Pandolfo Malatesta and Astor Manfredi in their refusal to obey 
Cesar, the pope’s lieutenant. The Florentines, on the other 
hand, to save Forli tried to form a league among Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Forli, Piombino, and Sienna. Not being able to contend 
against Valentino in the field—for he marched through the Ro- 
magna, conquering wherever he went—his enemies tried toavenge 
themselves by creating a public opinion against him by the pub- 
lication of all manner of calumnies against his family. Certainly 
we do not claim that any of them at that time deserved canoniza- 
tion, but a historian should be just to them. 

Among those who assailed the character of the Borgias most 
violently was the Venetian orator in Rome, Paolo Cappello.* 
He is the chief authority for the charge so often made since, and 
repeated by Gregorovius, that Caesar murdered his brother-in-law, 
Lucretia’s husband, Don Alfonso di Biselli, of the royal family of 
Naples. This unfortunate prince was found dangerously wound- 
ed on the steps of St. Peter’s on the night of July 15, 1500. On 
the roth of the same month the Venetian orator sent a despatch 
home stating that Czesar had forbidden, under pain of death, any 
one to appear under arms between St. Peter’s and the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Alfonso remained ill for thirty-three days, nursed 
by his wife, Lucretia. The Venetian states in this despatch that 
no one knew who were the assailers of Alfonso, but that suspi- 
cion fell on Czsar. The orator knew what would please his 
government. In a subsequent despatch in September Cappello 
states as a fact what he had recorded before as a mere suspicion.t 
Yet Burchard, who was living in the Vatican at the time, does 
not say that Czesar was the assassin. On the contrary, he states 
that Czesar denied that he was the assatler.t The difference be- 


tween Burchard’s statement and that of Cappello—or rather of 


Sanuto, who “doctored”’ Cappello’s despatches—becomes more 
marked when they tell of the subsequent murder of Alfonso on 
August 18, A.D. 1500. Burchard says: 

“On the 18th of the month of August Don Alphonsus de Aragon, Duke 
of Biselli, ... was strangled in his bed. .. . The physicians of the dead 
prince and a certain hunchback who had been caring for him were arrested 

* The despatches attributed to Cappello are not his, however, but the work of a Venetian 


compiler, Marino Sanuto, (See Les Borgias, by Clement. Paris, 1882.) 
tThis if we are to believe Sanuto’s Dzari#, which Clement. accuses of falsehood and 


forgery (Les Borgias, p. 53)- 
¢ Burchard, val. ii., Thuasne’s edition, p. 68. 
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and imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo. An investigation was ordered ; 
but they were afterwards liberated, for they were guiltless—a fact well 
known to those who had ordered the murder.” * 


Burchard adds that the body of the dead prince was brought 
to St. Peter’s and buried in the chapel of St. Mary de Febribus, 
under the supervision of Francis Borgia, Archbishop of Cosenza. 
Not one word of Cesar or of his complicity in the crime. Now, 
the Venetian, or rather his editor, Sanuto, says that Caesar en- 
tered the room of the sick man, caused his wife and sister to be 
put out, and, calling Don Michele (Czsar’s Spanish lieutenant), 
strangled the prince. The duke said that he strangled Don Al- 
fonso “ because he had tried to kill him (Czsar).” This, while 
Cappello says that Caesar wounded first and afterwards mur- 
dered the prince, Burchard excludes Cesar altogether from the 
wounding and attributes it to several; and while Cappello says 
that Czesar publicly boasted of being the murderer, Burchard 
says that whoever was the chief, the mandans, in the crime, 
tried to throw the blame on the physicians. Other contempx - 
raneous chroniclers say that the assassins were unknown, or, ig- 
noring the murder, say that the young prince died of the wounds 
first received. Even the author of the Neapolitan chronicle, ho: - 
tile to the Borgias, is not able to name the guilty party, though 
he tells that King Ferdinand sent a physician to heal the wound. 
ed Don Alfonso. In course of time, however, hatred of the 
Borgias caused writers to attribute the deed to Cesar. Yet if 
public opinion could be impartial enough to do justice to any 
Borgia, it would have to acquit Czesar of the murder, or at least 
to bring in a Scotch verdict of “not proven.” Cappello’s testi- 
mony, even if Sanuto have not added to it, is not sufficient, in de- 
fault of Burchard, to convict any one, especially a Borgia.t The 
family, a Spanish one, surrounded by Spanish officials, was detest- 
ed by the Italians, whose power, benefices, and fiefs it was gradu- 
ally absorbing not only in Rome but in the rest of Central Italy. 
There were Sforzas enough alive to kill a prince who had taken 
their property as well as a wife divorced from one of them, and 
French partisans enough in Rome to kill a prince who was one 
of the bitterest enemies of French ambition in Naples, without 
seeking for the assassin in his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Romagna. 

Cesar was only thirty-one years of age when he died. He 


*I quote from the last edition of Burchard’s Déarium, published in Paris by L. Thuasne, 
1885, vol. ii. p. 73. 
+ Alvisi, p. 114; Clement, p, 53. 
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was not much better than the princes of his time or the ave- 
rage aristocratic young man of our day on the score of purity. 
Certainly he did not wish to live a life of hypocrisy in regard to 
women. Although a deacon and a cardinal, and thus entered on 
a career that might lead him to the highest honors in the church, 
feeling that he had no vocation for clerical life, he obtained at the 
outset of his career a dispensation from the law of celibacy and 
laid aside his cardinalitial long robe to assume the short frock of 
the secular. Yet he was not guilty of all the offences against 
morality laid to his charge. Thus Bembo states that by order 
of Cesar a young lady of the household of the Duchess of Urbi- 
no was carried off by a party of soldiers while on her way to 
marry Caracciolo, a captain of infantry in Ravenna. Yet there 
is no foundation for the charge except rumor. The event hap- 
pened in the evening of February 15, and is thus recorded by 
Pascoli, one of the duke’s secretaries, writing on the same day 
from Cesena to his wife: 

“T have no other desire than to go to you, but we must travel with 


leaden feet in these times. This very night a young lady of Urbino was 
carried off between Cervia and Ravenna, and her escort wounded.” 


The criminals who committed the rape were probably disbanded 
soldiers of the company under Russi and Granarolo.* The Ve- 
netians at once complained to Cesar, who promised to make dili- 
gent inquiry as to the perpetrators of the outrage, in order to 
have them punished. He further expressed regret that it should 
have occurred so close to the borders of his dukedom. In. fact, 
the woman was liberated and sent to her husband, by whom she 
afterwards had four children.t Czesar might have well said, as 
one of his defenders remarks, that a prince like him could find 
women enough for his amusement without forcing into his ser- 
vice strangers whom he had never seen. 

A statement based on seemingly better authority than that of 
Bembo, affecting not only the character for decency of Cesar, 
but of Lucretia and Alexander, is found in the third volume of 
Burchard’s famous Diarium. This passage has given opportu- 
nity for painters and novelists to represent the Borgias in the 
most indecent light. It is worth translating entire from the old 
chronicle. He is speaking of the festivities in Rome on the 
occasion of the marriage of Lucretia with Prince Alfonso of 
Ferrara, her third husband: 


“In the evening [the last of October, 1501] fifty Aonest prostitutes, called 


# Alvisi, p. 162. t Della vita e de’ fatti di Guidobaldo. Di Baldi, Milano, 1821. 
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courtesans, supped with the duke [Czsar] in his room in the apostolic pal- 
ace. These after supper, at first clothed, afterwards naked, danced with 
the servants and others present; .. . the pope, the duke, and Lucretia, his 
sister, being present and looking on.” * 


The credibility of Burchard’s testimony is doubtful. This 
part of the Diary, as we have already noted, is not authenticated. 
The editions of the Diary are faulty and interpolated. Eccard, 
Leibnitz, Thuasne, and Gennarelli, who published editions of it, 
were enemies of the Borgias; and until the original manuscript 
of the work, still in the Vatican Library, finds the light of day, 
doubt must rest even on Thuasne’s copy. This is the conclusion 
to which the reader of his preface and notes must arrive. Is the 
passage above quoted an interpolation? Did Burchard write 
this, or does he give what he saw or knew, or merely retail gos- 
sip, as he so frequently does? It is true that the fertur and dicitur 
so usual to the chronicler when he is telling an interesting story 
is wanting to this passage. Yet there are grave reasons for sus- 
pecting that the chronicler merely copies the fictions of the great 
libel published against the Borgia family just at this time. It is 
in the form of a letter supposed to be written to Silvio Savelli, 
an outlawed enemy of the Borgias, then at shelter in the impe- 
rial court of Germany. The author first of all congratulates 
Savelli on having escaped from the hands of the thieves who had 
confiscated his property by “the crime and perfidy of the pon- 
tiff,” and at having found refuge in the court of the emperor. 
Then the anonymous writer blames Savelli for asking the pope 
to restore his property, for being so credulous as to suppose that 
a pontiff “ who is the betrayer of the human race, and who spends 
his time in follies,” would ever do anything just except under 
compulsion. Between Savelli, betrayed and proscribed, and the 
pope there should be eternal war and eternal hatred. Savelli 
should try other means than petition; he should make known to 
the emperor and the German princes the crimes of “this infa- 
mous beast’ Alexander—‘ a disgrace to God and religion. This 
pope has committed murders, rapines, rapes, and incests too nu- 
merous to mention.” + Czesar, Lucretia, and all the other Borgias 
have had a share in them. The pope’s simonies, perfidies, and 
rapes are enumerated ; and the ball with fifty meretrices honeste 
of Burchard is laid to Lucretia’s charge. She and Cesar are 
accused of incest. Czesar is the murderer of Alfonso of Biselli 


* Burchard, tome iii. p. 167. 
+ The letter is found in Thuasne’s Burchard and Sanuto’s Diarzes. Sanuto very probably 
embellished Cappello’s despatches with extracts from this letter. Alvisi, p, 224. 
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and of Pierotto; Czesar has ruined the Romagna, from which he 
has driven the lawful sovereigns. All fear him, the fratricide, 
“who was a cardinal and has become an assassin.” 

This letter is a summary of all the charges ever made by 
angry Italian writers in Milan, Venice, Naples, and Rome against 
the strong-willed Spanish intruders. Burchard’s Diarium tells 
us that the pope asked to see the famous letter. He was accus- 
tomed for years to the style of the Roman satirists, the most vio- 
lent in Europe, reading daily, for the amusement of his courtiers, 
all that Marforio and Pasquino could say against himself. But 
Czesar was angered by it, and, a short time after its publication, 
caused a Venetian who had written calumnies against the Bor- 
gias to be put to death; and a Neapolitan rhetorician, Jeronimo 
Mancioni—most probably the author of the Savelli letter—who 
had previously slandered them, to be mutilated. The stocks, and 
sometimes death, were then the punishments for the calumniator, 
as they were long after in our own New England.* 

Is the famous “ ball,”’ then, a calumny, or did it actually take 
place? Must we admit that Kaulbach’st+ obscene picture of it 
has as little foundation in truth as Donizetti’s opera or Victor 
Hugo’s tragedy? Certainly, if the ball be genuine, Mr. Astor 
would have to take up his pen again in defence of his heroine, for 
she is said to have been present at it. Or is the text of Burchard 
interpolated by Eccard, the enemy of the popes? The original 
Vatican manuscript alone, when it comes to light, will solve 
the doubt. Alvisi insinuates that the Burchard story is taken 
from the Savelli libel. The diarist does not say that he was at 
the ball. He is giving only a report of what he heard. What 
is meant by fifty meretrices honeste, anyway—“ fifty respectable 
prostitutes”? Was it not easy for the copyist to mistake Bur- 
chard’s word—granting for the moment the authenticity of the 
text—and to assume it to be meretrices? Certainly Burchard’s 
penmanship was not easy to read. He was a German, accus- 
tomed to use peculiar characters in his writings, and his calli- 
graphy sadly puzzled the Italians who tried to read it. Even his 
associates could not make out what he wrote. Paris de Grassis, 
his fellow-master of ceremonies and afterwards his successor, 
says: “ The books which he wrote no one can understand ex- 
cept the devil, his aider, or the sibyl; for such crooks, most ob- 


* Even pontifical briefs and bulls were forged in those days. Floridus, Archbishop of Co- 
senza, was put to death by Czsar for such forgeries, 

+ Kaulbach is an instance of the tendency of certain artists to assume that the indecent is 
true art. Lucretia Borgia’s dance is not the worst sin of a Kaulbach against decency. 
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scure pothooks, and obliterated and scratched letters does he 
form that I think he must have had the devil for his amanu- 
ensis.” * 

The “ball” story is incredible also when we consider the 
character of Alexander and Cesar as given by Gregorovius. 
They were men of refinement and culture, patrons of the arts 
and sciences. Both were wonderfully gifted and of a serious 
character. Both had great executive qualities. Alexander’s pub- 
lic acts as head of the church prove him a statesman and a pro- 
moter of the spiritual welfare of Christianity. Even his enemies 
say that he was abstemious. The pious custom of ringing the 
bells in Rome at a certain hour in the evening, called the “ Ave 
Maria,” comes from him; and whatever may be believed of his 
private life, no true historian has accused him or Cesar of being 
gross, vulgar, or boorish. The “ball” is credible of a Russian 
court two hundred years ago, but not of the papal court in the 
age of the “ Renaissance,” with a pope nearly seventy years of 
age and in presence of a woman whose chastity Mr. Astor and 
Roscoe have vindicated. The fact that the careful and painstak- 
ing historians De Reumont and Gregorovius, both unfriendly 
to the Borgias, reject the “ ball” story, is a strong argument 
against its truth. Matarazzo (Arch. Stor. Ital., t. xvi. p. 189) 
says that the dance was performed by ladies and gentlemen of 
the court—cortigiane, improperly translated in this case “ courte- 
sans.” The nudity does not mean absolute nudity, but a throw- 
ing-off of the out@r robes. The Florentine orator Francis Pepi 
says they were courtiers, and not “courtesans,” who danced. 
Shall we believe these authorities, or perhaps the interpolator 
of Burchard? Must not the impartial doubt, at least, and not 
repeat a charge which is certainly not proven? Is it not bigotry 
to asperse character without proof? 

But the Borgian perfidy is attacked perhaps more even 
than the so-called Borgian orgies and murders. Czsar espe- 
cially is singled out as a monster of the worst form of Italian 
treachery in the age which saw Nicholas Machiavelli's Prix- 
cipe. But the duke even at his worst could hardly surpass the 
duplicity of the government whose secretary Machiavelli was, 
or the treasons often repeated of the papal vassals, the Orsi- 
ni, the Vitelli, the Bentivoglios, Vitelozzo, and their confede- 
rates. Under the pen of careful historians the “treason” of 
Sinigaglia laid to Czsar’s charge assumes a very different as- 
pect from that which it has in Mr. Astor’s prejudiced romance. 


* Note to Burchard’s Diarium, Thuasne’s edition, Paris, 1383, tome i. p. 2. 
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The “confederates” conspired in September, 1502, at* Todi, to 
murder the duke and thus free the Romagna from his sway. The 
time was favorable. The French contingent in his army had 
gone. The vassals rose. Oliverotto of Fermo took Camerino 
and murdered all the Spaniards found init. Baglioni besieged 
Michelotto— Czsar’s Spanish lieutenant—in Pesaro; and the 
Feltrese, violating their oaths, took Tavoletto and ravaged the 
country around Rimini. Czesar knew that no trust could be 
placed in the perjured “vicars.” At this time he besieged 
Sinigaglia, where the confederates assembled for the purpose of 
assassinating him. They tried, however, to conceal their pur- 
pose, which had been confessed to him by Remiro di Lorgna, 
his majordomo, a party to the conspiracy, whom the duke had 
put to death for extorting money from the people and defraud- 
ing them in grain transactions—“ for the duke hated every kind 
of avarice.” * The traitors, Paul and Francis Orsini, Vitelozzo, 
Vitelli,and Oliverotto, came out of the town to meet Cesar with 
pretended friendship, not knowing that he was aware of their 
plot. They embraced him. All entered the town together and 
the palace where the duke was to lodge and be assassinated. 
But no sooner were they in than he caused the conspirators 
to be arrested, their army attacked and routed, and the town 
sacked by Czsar’s troops. The Vitelli and Enfreducci were 
put to death by his orders, and the ever-treacherous Orsini sent 
prisoners to Rome. This is the fact which Machiavelli praises so 
highly in the Principe, but which other writers €ondemn as an un- 
pardonable breach of faith. Czesar’s own explanation of his con- 
duct is found in his published letters, and agrees with what we 
have written:+ that “the Orsini and their confederates, in spite 
of failure in a former rebellion and pardon received, having heard 
that the French troops were gone away, thinking that the duke 
was weak, plotted a second treason; pretending to help him take 
Sinigaglia, hiding two-thirds of their army in the houses around 
the town, making a secret agreement with the castellan to make 
a secret assault on Cesar at night.” He asks all Italy to rejoice 
with him for having anticipated and thwarted the traitorous con- 
spiracy, “for it is well to deceive those who have been masters of 
deceit." Czesar was universally congratulated on his success, 
and Francis Uberti wrote a poem on it in which the victor is 
praised : 


“ Fortiter et vitulos sternens, ursosque furentes” 


—the Vitelli and Orsini being the steeds and the bears. Cer- 
* Alvisi, Documenti, n. 74. t Idem and Vita di Malatesta Baglioni, Perugia, 1839. 
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tainly the end does not justify the means; but considering that 
the confederates would have murdered Ceesar if he had not en- 
trapped them in the snare set to catch himself, we cannot mourn, 
as Mr. Astor does, over the fate of these Italian “‘tyranni” of the 
sixteenth century as if they were martyrs to liberty or the vic- 
tims of Borgian perfidy. It takes a good detective to catcha 
skilful thief; and it took Cesar Borgia to outwit the confederates 
of Sinigaglia. 

Pope Alexander VI. died on the 18th of August, 1502. It is 
not true, as stated by Astor in his novel and by some historians, 
that Alexander and Cesar were poisoned, the former dying in 
consequence at a banquet, in which, by the malice of an atten- 
dant, the poisoned wine intended by the pope and “ Valentino” 
for others was drunk by themselves. The truth is this: In the 
month of August, 1502, the heat at Rome and in Central Italy 
was excessive. In consequence of it fever spread throughout the 
country. Cardinal Borgia of Monreale, Archbishop of Ferrara, 
died of it. The pope and Cesar both caught it; Caesar recov- 
ered, but the pope died. Neither Burchard nor any one of the 
ambassadors then at Rome mention a word about poisoning on 
this occasion. On the evening of August 5 the pope, Valentino, 
and many prelates supped at the vineyard of Cardinal Adrian da 
Corneto. The pontiff’s death occurred thirteen days after this 
supper. The swollen appearance of his corpse exposed in the 
church of St. Peter gave the gossiping Romans occasion to say 
he was poisoned ; and those well-known historical embellishers, 
Bembo, Guicciardini, and Jovius with his “iron pen,” added the 
rest. Not one respectable historian now believes the romance 
about the poisoning of Alexander and Cesar. Voltaire and 
Muratori, as well as Gregorovius and De Reumont, all reject it. 

Clement, in Les Borgias, gives us a portrait of Czsar,* by 
Raphael, which proves that Jovius lied even about the physical 
appearance of the Duke of Romagna. The Venetian orator of 
the time called him “ most handsome.” Indeed, all the Borgias, 
by the testimony of their enemies, were endowed with physi- 
cal charms, as well as with mental gifts and winning manners. 
Valentino had mild, clear eyes, a smiling countenance, a high 
brow, long face, and firm chin. Yet Jovius tells us that his 
countenance was disfigured with pustules, and that his sunken 
eyes gleamed so fiercely that his friends and servants were in 
terror of him! He was the friend and patron of scholars, poets, 
and artists. Alvisi gives us alist of the Italian scholars: who 


* Still existing in the Borghese Gallery at Rome, 
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were the duke’s friends and companions. The sculptors also 
found in him a distinguished patron. Torrigiano followed him 
to the wars against the “tyrants”; Michael Angelo lived for a 
time with him in Rome; Pinturicchio was his friend and bene- 
ficiary ; and so popular was he among the Roman //terati that 
the poets Agapito Gerardino, Vincenzo Calmeta, Justolo, Francis 
Sperulo, and Orfino, all members of the Academy of Paul Cor- 
tese, took up the sword to aid him in the subjugation of his 
father’s rebellious vassals. The bad character given to him and 
his family is not from the /¢terati of his own dominion, but from 
foreigners like Burchard the Alsacian; from Jovius and Guic- 
ciardini, the North Italians; from Pontano and Sannazaro, the 
Neapolitans ; from Infessura, the disciple of Rienzi; or from 
Venetian, Florentine, and Neapolitan writers whose interests 
lay if a direction contrary to that of the house of Borgia. No 
court of justice, no jury of honest men, no impartial mind would 
convict an accused on such testimony. 





A ROYAL SPANISH CRUSADER. 


In the shining muster-roll of kings who wore the cross and 
led their mail-clad chivalry to Palestine to win the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the infidel, there is no Spanish name. For two cen- 
turies, from 1100 to 1300, during which the idea of the Crusade 
still dominated the imagination of Christendom and sent its 
knightliest and bravest in myriads to fight and perish on the hot 
sands of Syria, nearly every country of Europe, at one time or 
another, contributed its monarch to the crusading ranks. Kings 
of England, France, Denmark, Hungary, and, we may add, Scot- 
land—if David the king can be credited with the deeds of David 
the prince—made that futile and fatal campaign. No less than 
three emperors of Germany led mighty armies to the Holy Land, 
where one of them, the most famous, Frederick Barbarossa, died 
on the threshold of his enterprise. As many kings of France 
risked life and fortune on the same glorious venture, one, the 
saintly Louis, leading two crusades, and, like the German Frede- 
rick, dving at the outset of the second on Saracenic soil before 
the walls of Tunis. 

Amid all this ferment of royal devotion and chivalry no Span- 
ish. king is found marshalling his hosts to the rescue of the Holy 
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City. We cannot say no king of Spain, for the kingdom of Spain 
as yet had no existence; but not one of the smaller kingdoms 
into which the Christian part of the Iberian peninsula was divided 
—neither fiery Aragon, nor stately Leon, nor proud Castile—sent 
any royal pilgrim with lance in rest to clear the path first marked . 
out by Peter the Hermit and Godfrey of Bouillon, and strewn 
since with the bones of thousands upon thousands of the faithful 
who had fallen in sight of Jerusalem beneath the edge of the Mos- 
lem scimeter or the still more deadly blasts of the Moslem desert. 

For a people possessing the Spanish temperament, devout to 
the point of fanaticism and brave to the verge of ferocity, natu- 
rally warlike and trained by constant conflict to the use of arms, 
passionately fond of the exercises of chivalry, nurtured, more- 
over, from the cradle in a vigorous hatred of the Saracen such as 
more northern nations who had never felt his yoke could never 
know, such an omission seems particularly strange. Spanish 
kings, it should seem, would have been first to lead the crusade, 
the last to leave it. But the truth is,a Spanish king of those days 
had no occasion, even if he had the time or will, to cross the 
water in search of his crusade; it was brought to his very doors. 
For eight centuries, from the woful field of Xeres, where Rode- 
rick lost life and kingdom, to the taking of Granada and the final 
subjugation of the Moors by Ferdinand and Isabella, the history 
of Spain is one long crusade. For eight centuries of almost 
constant battle Spanish chivalry and valor upheld the cross 
against the crescent with varying fortune—now successful, as 
in the glorious struggle of Simancas, where 40,000 Moors were 
slain; again overthrown, as on the disastrous day of Alarcos, 
where Alonzo the Noble led the knighthood of Castile to slaugh- 
ter; and finally triumphant, as in the crowning victory on the 
Navas of Toloso, where the Moorish power was broken, and, with 
the help of good St. James, 100,000 infidels were left dead upon 
the field, the Christian loss being but 25. 

With such neighbors to keep them busy, kings of Castile or 
Leon, or even Aragon—though this, from its northernmost posi- 
tion, had less to fear from Moorish incursions than either of the 
sister kingdoms—had scant leisure to follow in the footsteps of 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus, of Andrew of Hun- 
gary and St. Louis of France. Even if the Paynim gave any 
one of them breathing-space he would still have been kept at 
home by distrust of his Christian neighbors, ever on the alert to 
gobble up a stray kingdom left forsaken for the moment by its 
unwary master. Yet it cannot be doubted that more than one of 

VOL, XLIV—2 
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those chivalrous Catholic and Moslem-hating monarchs had to 
stifle many a secret yearning for that martial pilgrimage which 
every monarch of the time felt it his bounden duty to make, and 
which one of them, Robert Bruce by name, was so grieved at 
not making that his death-bed could only be consoled by brave 
Black Douglas’ promise to bury the king’s heart in that Holy 
Land his foot had never trod. It was these same pestilent 
Moors of Spain, who kept so many good kings of Castile and 
Leon and Aragon from going to fight for the Tomb of Christ, 
that now would not even suffer the dead Bruce’s heart to reach 
that sacred goal. For the brave Lord James, on the way to fulfil 
his mission, being tempted by his love-of fighting to take a hand 
in the Spanish wars, was there slain after performing prodigies of 
valor, and the royal heart went back to Scotland and to the royal 
palace at Scone. 

But the day of retribution for the Moors was still to come, 
and the beginning of their doom was written in the crushing de- 
feat on the Navas (Plains) of Toloso, already mentioned, where, 
if their loss was less than contemporary accounts would make it, 
their army, at least, was destroyed, and their power received a 
blow from which it never fully recovered. This was in 1212. 
The conquest of Valencia, twenty-six years later, repeating the 
most famous exploit of the Cid a century and a half before, 
completed the discomfiture of the Moors, plucked from them 
their terrors as an invading force, and put them almost wholly 
on the defensive. It was a king of Aragon who achieved this 
most notable victory, and, having secured himself in his king- 
dom by a few more conquests, and by the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to the king of Castile and Leon, now united in one, he seems 
to have bethought himself that the time had come when a 
Spanish king might win that battle of the cross in Palestine 
which so many other Christian kings had failed in. Killing 
Paynims in Spain was, no doubt, well enough—a most merito- 
rious work; but killing Paynims in Palestine was, after all, the 
real business of a genuine crusader. So good King Jayme L., 
surnamed E/ Conguistador—“ The Conqueror ”—recking nothing 
of the sixty-six years that might have unnerved an arm or a heart 
less stout than his, buckled on his harness and set his face toward 
the Holy Sepulchre to strike a blow for the glory of God and 
the honor of Aragon. In his Chronicle,* written by himself in 


* The Chronicle of Fames I., King of Aragon, surnamed The Conqueror, written by himself. 
""Franslated from the Catalan by the late James Foster, M.P, for Berwick ; with Historical In- 
zoduction, etc., by Pascuale de Gayangos, 2 vols. London, 1883, 
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Catalan—that forgotten language of troubadour and knight, and 
only lately rendered into English—he tells us with what pride and 
satisfaction he received a summons from Pope Gregory X. to at- 
tend the Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274: 


“I was much pleased and very joyful,” he says, ‘‘when summoned by 
the pope to give him counsel and aid in the business of the Holy Land 
beyond the sea. I sent him word that I would be there with him on the 
day he had named. So I accordingly prepared to go to the council at 
Lyons, as he had requested. Andalong time before this I had my hostelries 
taken in the city, and sent thither whatever I thought would be necessary 
for two months or more. And in the middle of Lent I left Valencia and 
went to Lyons. ... When I got to Viana [Vienne] the pope sent me his 
messengers in state, praying me to wait a day at St. Symphorien, that he 
might the better prepare for my reception. I did so. The place was three 
leagues from Lyons, Next day I rose at dawn and went into Lyons. It 
was the first day of May. All the cardinals came to meet me a league out- 
side the city, and the Master of the Temple beyond seas, En Juan Gil, En 
Gasper de Rosellen, who held the city for the pope, and many other bishops 
and barons; and it took me to make my entrance, for the distance of a 
league, as far as the pope’s palace, from morning till noon, so great was 
the throng of people who came out to receive me.” 


He got there at last, however, and when the pope, who was 
in his chamber, was told the king was coming, 


“ He came out in his full robes, and I saw him pass before me. He sat 
down in his chair, and I did him that reverence which kings do to a pope, 
according to the established custom. A chair was set for me near his own, 
on the right, and I then told him how I had come the day he had appointed 
for his meeting, but that I would not speak with him of any business till 
the morrow, when I would be present and hear what he had to say to me.” 


Accordingly on the morrow he expounds his views in pre- 
sence of the council. He tells the pope, first, that he has come 
“ for three purposes—two of your own, and for a third of mine. 
The first is that you sent to me for advice; the second, that I 
might give you aid. I have come here to give you the best ad- 
vice I know or that God will inspire me with. The third is en- 
tirely a reason of mine own—that I may denounce others who 
have no heart to serve God.” Certainly this exordium is not 
without a ring of the true crusading mettle. Then, premising 
that he “ desires to speak before any one, as there is no king here 
but myself,” he sets forth his plan for the crusade: 


“TI give you first my advice, which is to send to the Holy Land five 
hundred knights and two thousand footmen, and forthwith to send your 
letters to the Masters of the Temple and of the Hospital, to the King of 
Cyprus and the city of Acre, and let them know that it is for the sake 
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of the land beyond the sea that you hold this present council; to send at 
once that company as vanguard, and set the others in motion to cross over. 
These first will not go to fight, but merely to garrison the castles and hold 
them till the great crusade goes—that is, two years next St. John’s day. 
For the rest, I say that if you yourself go beyond sea, as you have pro- 
posed, I will accompany you with one thousand knights; but then do you 
aid me with the tithes of my land.” 


Unluckily, in the midst of these warlike proposals and plan- 
nings there came a trifling financial difference between the high 
contracting parties. King Jayme desired to be crowned by the 
pope, and for that purpose had brought his crown with him, 
“made of gold and set with precious stones, worth more than 
one hundred thousand sous tournois. Not so good a one could 
be got in Lyons.” The pope’s advisers, however, insisted that, 
as a condition to the crowning, the king should pay certain ar- 
rears due to the Holy See. Thence arose a squabble, the upshot 
of which was that King Jayme went home uncrowned and in 
ssome dudgeon, and the crusade was indefinitely postponed. 
With the pope, however, he parted on the best of terms: 

“T took him apart and said: ‘ Holy Father, I wish to leave, but not as 
the proverb says: “ He who goes to Rome a fool comes away a fool” [Quz 

Soll sen va a Roma foll sen torna|. Let it not be so with you. I never saw 
any pope but yourself, and so I wish to confess to you.’ He was much 
pleased and content, and said he would confess me, I told him my sins, 
and, on the other hand, what I could remember of the good deeds I had 
done. He imposed no other penance on me but that I should keep from 
evil for the future and persevere in good. Then I went on my knees be- 
fore him, and he put his hand on my head and gave me his blessing full 
five times. I kissed his hand and took my leave.’ 


Don Jayme never got any nearer to Jérusalem than this. 
Before the allotted two years of preparation were completed 
death seized upon him at Valencia, six days after he had ab- 
-dicated in favor of his eldest son, the Infante En Pere. But, in 
or out of Palestine, the warrior-king of Aragon was a born crusa- 
der. His whole life was a battle against the Crescent and “the 
‘hosts of false Mahound,” and it was, no doubt, but an accident 
of fate which prevented the banner of Aragon from floating on 
the walls of Jerusalem. One has but to read the Chronicle to see 
how deeply the crusading spirit tinged the life and guided the 
actions of its author. His first great exploit, performed when 
he was barely twenty-one, was conquering “a Saracen kingdom 
in the sea”—the Balearic Isles; his dying aspiration, as we have 
seen, was to lead a new crusade “tothe Holy Land beyond the 
sea.” Nor was this merely the ardor of the soldier longing 
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for new conquests; there was in it, too, something of the 
zeal of the missionary. In a time and country wherein the 
flame of religion, fanned on either side by counterblasts of in- 
fidelity and heresy, burned brightest, Don Jayme was essentially 
a Catholic king—a type of the stern Christian warrior for whom 
Simon de Montfort may stand as a model, who “ denounced those 
who have no heart to serve God,” and thought it fitting to pun- 
ish heretics because “they were bad and dangerous citizens.” 
It is to serve the Lord that Don Jayme sets out on his expedition 
against Mallorca; in danger of shipwreck, he puts up a “ prayer 
to our Lord and his Mother,” which is given in full in the 
Chronicle; he leads his knights to the charge “in Our Lady’s 
name.” Almost the last act of his life, as we have seen, was to 
receive absolution from the pope; and it was his intention, 
frustrated by his sudden death, to retire upon his abdication to 
a monastery, and, like his great successor, Charles V., die wear- 
ing the religious habit. 

Yet the stock from which Don Jayme sprang gave scant pro- 
mise of such a scion. His father was Don Pedro II. of Aragon ; 
his mother Dofia Maria, daughter and heiress of Guillen VIII. 
(William), Count of Montpellier (where Don Jayme was born), 


by Eudoxia, daughter of Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. Dofia Maria, indeed, was a pious Catholic and a 
good woman—“ if ever there was a good woman in the world it 
was she,” says her son in the Chronicle. And he adds: 


“This Dofia Maria was called the holy queen, not only in Rome, where 
she died, but all over the world besides. Many sick are to this day cured 
by drinking, in water or in wine, the dust scraped from her tombstone in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, where she is buried, near Santa Petro- 
nilla, the daughter of St. Peter.” 


She was a great favorite of Innocent III., who upheld her 
rights against her father when he sought to disinherit her in 
the interest of his children by a second marriage, and afterwards 
against her husband when his profligacy and violence drove her 
to seek the pope’s protection. The account of Don Jayme’s 
christening at.the church of Notre Dame des Tables at Mont- 
pellier (a bit of autobiography in which the royal chronicler may 
be supposed to have had collaboration), gives a notion of the 
good queen’s simple-hearted piety. It was a question of naming 
the child: 


“So she made twelve candles, all of one size and weight, and had them 
all lighted together, and gave each the name of an apostle, and vowed to 
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our Lord that I should be christened by the name of that which lasted long- 
est. And so it happened that the candle that went by the name of.St. James 
lasted a good finger’s breadth more than all the others. And owing to that 
circumstance and to the grace of God I was christened El Jaime.” 


It was a strange and cruel fortune which married this good 
woman and pious Catholic thrice to husbands of licentious life 
and heretical leanings. Barral, Count of Marseilles, and Bernard, 
Count of Comminges, her first two husbands, were, like so many 
of the nobles of Provence, Languedoc, and Aquitaine, deeply in- 
fected with that taint of heresy which came to them partly as an 
ancestral legacy, partly asa deposit from the retiring flood of the 
first Crusades, and an importation from the Jews and the Moors 
of Spain. In that stronghold of Gothic Arianism, scotched but 
not killed when Clovis slew Alaric the Visigoth on the plain of 
Vouillé in 507, because it “displeased him mightily that these 
Arians should possess a portion of the Gauls,” all strange doc- 
trines took root and flourished. Jew and Saracen, the Talmud 
and the Koran, Manichzean and Gnostic, Henricians who spat 
upon the cross because it was the instrument of Christ’s tor- 
ture, and Paterins who held the Lord’s Prayer to be the only 
lawful form of petition—all contributed to swell the mass of er- 


ror professed and taught by the sectaries known to history as 
the Albigenses, though they called themselves, with the modest 
self-assertion of their kind, Cathari (xa@apoi, pure).* In Aqui- 


* By one of those perversions of history on which evangelical fanaticism and ignorance are 
fed, the Albigenses have been elevated, /zute de mieux, to the rank of Protestant martyrs, Yet 
not only did they hold doctrines which even Protestantism would reject with abhorrence and 
Calvinism would have refuted with stake and fagot, but they were punished not so much be- 
cause they were heretics as because they were law-breakers and rebels. Their teachings were 
subversive of society and a menace to thestate. Their defiance of all authority, civil and eccle- 
siastical, which sought to curb their excesses, was indeed but another manifestation of that unruly 
spirit which, from the time of its subjugation and settlement by the Visigoths in the fifth century, 
made all Occitania assert a quasi-independence of the French kings, This feeling survived to 
a much later period than the thirteenth century, in which it led the great lords of Languedoc and 
Provence to head the Albigense insurrection, and it was, no doubt, a powerful support to the Eng- 
lish domination in Aquitaine. 

So far from being mainly chargeable with the chastisement of the Albigenses, it was the 
Papacy which, for at least three-quarters of a century, interfered to postpone it. Legate after 
legate, to the number of thirteen, besides numberless missionaries of lesser rank, had been sent 
to lure back these lost sheep to the fold, St. Bernard himself, as early as 1145, had ‘preached 
to them, winning multitudes of the common folk, but failing utterly to touch the hard hearts of 
the nobles, who even hid themselves in their houses, that they might not hear him ; so that on 
leaving Vertfeuil, in the district of Toulouse, where ‘‘ were at that time a hundred knights abid- 


_ ing, having arms, banners, and horses, and keeping themselves at their own expense,” the good 


saint was moved to shake the dust from his feet and to curse the town, saying: ‘‘ Vertfeuil, God 
wither thee!” Sixty years later the great St. Dominic had no better success. But it was not 
until the papal legate, Peter de Castelnau, had been foully murdered at Saint Gilles, whither 
he had coime at the instance and invitation of Count Raymond, that Pope Innocent III. lost 
patience and commanded the crusade. The merit of a cause is, to some extent, indicated by 
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taine the Albigenses found the bulk of their votaries, and in 
Aragon, akin to Aquitaine by community of blood and language— 
for both spoke the Catalan tongue—they had sympathizers, if not 
disciples. In Pedro II. they found not only a sympathizer but 
a leader who, with his brother-in-law, Count Raymond of Tou- 
louse—degenerate grandson of that Raymond who had fought 
with the Cid against the Moors, and, with Godfrey and Bohe- 
mond, had led the first Crusade—made ineffectual head against 
Montfort’s relentless onset until he was overthrown and slain 
in the bloody battle of Muret. It is related that King Pedro 
was almost the first one struck down in the fight, and, although 
he cried out lustily, “ Z” sol reis” (I am the king), the crusaders 
speedily despatched him. Perhaps, like the Flemish weavers 
who slew Count Robert of Artois a century later on the field 
of Courtrai, while begging for quarter, “they couldn’t under- 
stand his lingo.” 

The son of a king killed in arms against a crusade proclaimed 
for the extirpation of a heresy which he protected if not pro- 
fessed, and the descendant of those emperors of Constantinople 
in whom the first Crusaders found a foe scarcely less bitter, and 
even more crafty, than the Saracen himself, would not be expected 
to develop much of the crusading fervor. But Don Jayme’s 
training made amends for any defect of ancestry. His first 
tutor was grim Simon de Montfort himself, to whom his father 
committed him soon after birth, perhaps for some reason of polli- 
cy; perhaps, as was not unusual in those days, that his martial 
education might be conducted under the eye of him who was 
beyond dispute the first soldier of his time. According to the 
Chronicle, it was at Montfort’s own wish: 


“And after my birth En Simon de Montfort, who had the lands of Car- 
cassonne and Bédarieux and of Toulouse, what the King of France had 
conquered, desired to have friendship with my father, and asked for me 
that he might bring me-up at his court. And my father trusted so much 
in Montfort that he delivered me to him to bring up.” 


But when the battle of Muret had left the young prince an 
orphan in his fifth year, the lords of Aragon demanded his resti- 
tution, and, at Pope Innocent’s request, Montfort surrendered 
him to another tutor who could most fitly continue his own 
teaching. This was En Guillen de Montrédon, the Master of the 


the character of its leaders; and the leaders of the Albigenses, almost without exception, from 
Pedro and Raymond to the apostate monk Henri, were men of loose morals and abandoned 
life. 
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Temple in Spain, who received Don Jayme when he was six years 
and four months old. Such was the poverty of the country after 
Don Pedro’s wastefulness and wars that it is recorded in the 
Chronicle; “‘When I entered Monzon [the fortress where Don 
Jayme was to reside with the Master of the Temple] I had no 
food for one day, the land being so wasted and mortgaged.” 
Don Jayme’s school-days were destined to be brief. In those 
perfervid times, and among that warlike race, the soldier’s career 
began early. The Knight of Bivar, afterwards to be immortal- 
ized in his country’s history as El Cid Campeador, while yet a 
boy had made his name a terror to the Moor; nor was Bernardo 
del Carpio older when he slew the mighty Roland in the Pass of 
Roncesvaux. At a later and less legendary period we find Don 
John of Austria, while yet in his teens, acclaimed the most ac- 
complished knight in Europe, and winning the battle of Lepanto, 
which saved Christendom, at an age when nowadays his coevals 
are at college. But surely never did hero of legend or history 
make his maiden battle younger than Don Jayme. At nine years 
old his stern master put him in the field at Sagua against the 
treacherous kinsmen who were conspiring for his throne, “a 
knight, whose name I do not remember, lending me a light coat 
of mail (gonio), which I put on; and that was the beginning, the 
first arms I ever wore.” One king history tells of, indeed, who 
wore arms at an age more tender. That was Louis, variously 
surnamed the Debonair and the Pious, whom his father, Charle- 
magne, in the hope to curb the rebellious restiveness of Aqui- 
taine, sent, when three years old, to be king of that most unruly 
province. Says Eginhard, the annalist of Charlemagne: 


“From the banks of the Meuse to Orleans the little prince was carried 
in his cradle. But once on the Loire, this manner of travelling beseemed 
him no longer; his conductors would that his entry into his dominions 
should have a manly and warrior-like appearance: they clad him in arms 
proportioned to his height and age; they put him and held him on horse- 
back; and it was in such guise that he entered Aquitaine.” 


But this was merely a peaceful parade, while the nine-year- 
old prince of Aragon donned hauberk and took sword in hand 
for the serious work of war. Thenceforward for the space of 
nearly sixty years the harness was rarely off his back. 

The same precocity marked his marriage. It was the counsel 
of his liegemen that he should marry while still young— 


“ Because there were great anxieties for my life, either from maladies or 
from poison, and likewise because they wished on my account that I should 
have an heir, so that the kingdom should not go out of the royal line; for 
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Count Sancho, son of the Count of Barcelona [it was against him the young 
soldier had taken arms at Sagua], and Don Fernando, my uncle, wished 
each to be king, and had tried for it in my childhood when I was at 
Monzon.” 


That touch about his childhood from the mature monarch of 
twelve is delightful. So at the age of twelve Don Jayme was be 
trothed and presently married to Dofia Leanor of Castile, and, 
what seemed to him probably a much more important cere- 
mony, was knighted, making his knightly vigil and receiving the 
knightly spurs at the church of St. Mary’s of Orta. After that, 
he says, with a gravity which makes one smile, “I went into 
Aragon and Catalonia, and my wife, the queen, with me.” 

Married thus young, the bold spirit of the Conqueror-to-be 
chafed under the subjection in which his barons sought to keep 
him, and he meditated flight. 


“I went to the queen and said to her: ‘Well do I know and see the 
hurt and dishonor that you and I are suffering, and, though I am still a 
child, I intend having my revenge, and you also, if you will only follow my 
advice.” 


But as this advice included a descent from a window by 
means of a rope, the poor child-queen shrank from the danger. 
“Know you,” she made answer, “that for nothing in the world 
will I be lowered by a board on ropes.” This is the same queen 
who a few years later conducts, with the skill of a trained diplo- 
mat and the nerve of a veteran campaigner, the negotiations for 
the surrender of Valencia. Deliverance came at last, and free- 
dom of action was no sooner secured than the first thought of 
the young prince is conquest. At a banquet in Tarragona “a 
citizen of Barcelona who had great knowledge of the sea” tells 
him about the rich and fertile island of Mallorca, a Saracen king- 
dom at his very doors. Don Jayme summons his Cortes at 
once, and after telling them how he intends “to serve the Lord 
in this expedition that I mean to make against the kingdom of 
Mallorca,” sets about his preparations. Finally he sets sail from 
the harbor of Salen in September, 1229, with twenty-five ships, 
eighteen tartanas, seventeen galleys, and one hundred transports. 
En Guillen de Moncada, Master of the Temple in Aragon since 
the promotion of En Guillen de Montrédon to the grand-mas- 
tership of the order, led the van, and the king brought up the 
rear “in the galley of Montpellier.” In his train, by an odd 
caprice of fortune, were many of the rebel, and now refugee, 
lords of Aquitaine who had led the Albigenses and been beaten 
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and dispersed by De Montfort. The Vicomte of Carcassonne, the 
lords of Lo and Laurac, of Saissac, Cabaret and Castres, Termes 
and Miraval, now wore the cross they had once warred against. 

All went well until a treacherous wind from Provence—where, 
to the fervent imagination of the time, the very airs of heaven 
may have seemed tainted with heresy and inimical to the cross— 
threatened the safety of the squadron, but gave the king also oc- 
casion to show his piety and trust in God: 


“A wind from Provence springing up, the ships found themselves taken 
in a white squall. Ca/a/ Cala/ cried the sailors, but there was a bad sea 
with that Provence wind, and no one in my galley spoke a word. The 
vessels were driving around us. I saw the danger we were in. I was 
greatly discomforted, but I turned to our Lord and his Mother and prayed 
thus: ‘I well know thou hast made me king of the land and of the goods 
my father held by thy grace. Until this time I had not begun any great 
or perilous enterprise, seeing that thy help has been felt from my birth up 
to this time, and thou hast given us honor and help against our bad sub- 
jects who would overthrow us. Now, O Lord, my Creator, help me, if it 
please thee, in this so great danger, that so good a work as I have begun 
may not be lost; for I alone would not lose, but thou wouldst lose more. I 
go on this expedition to exalt the faith that thou hast given us, and to 
abase and destroy those who do not believe in thee; and so, O thou 
true and powerful God, thou canst guard me in this danger and fulfil my 
will, which is to serve thee. And I should remember thee, for as yet no 
creature ever called to thee for mercy that did not find it, and especially 
they who have it in their heart to serve thee and to suffer for thy sake; 
and Iam one of them. And, O Lord, remember so many people who go 
with me to serve thee; and thou, Mother of God, who art a bridge and a 
pathway for sinners, I beseech thee, by the seven joys and seven sorrows 
that thou hadst for thy dear Lord, to remember me by praying to thy dear 
Son to take from me this affliction and danger in which I am, and those 
with me.” 


Happily the storm blew over, a landing was safely made in 
the bay of Palamera, and battle joined with the Saracens at once. 
After a stubborn conflict, in which the Christians were three 
times beaten back, the Saracens took to flight and were pursued 
to the walls of Mallorca. The city was formally invested and 
battered with founevals and chattes, mangonels and trébuchets, and 
all the enginery of medizval warfare, until, on St. Sylvester’s eve, 
orders were given that the army should, after hearing Mass, de- 
liver the assault. So at daylight they charged “in Our Lady’s 
name,” and through the breach the dismayed Saracens “saw a 
knight on horseback, in white armor, enter first. My belief is 
that it must have been St. George, as I find in history that in 
many other battles of Christians and Saracens he was frequently 
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seen.” It is a little curious that Don Jayme should have fixed 
upon St. George as his heavenly ally, since it is St. James (Sant- 
iago) who generally figures in the Spanish legends in this charac- 
ter; and St. James was not only the patron saint of Spain, but his 
own especial patron and name-saint. The victory was complete, 
the King of Mallorca and his son being taken, and thirty thou- 
sand infidels flying to the hills. Don Jayme set a guard of Do- 
minicans over the palace and treasury (his fighting men, it 
seems, were scarcely to be trusted there), and then, “ wearied out, 
went to sleep, for the sun had already set.” The next morning 
he naively records how lucky he thought himself to be asked to 
breakfast by “‘a man who had cooked some very good beef’’—a 
touch that veterans of our own war will appreciate. 

By the end of the ensuing summer the island of Mallorca was 
entirely subjugated and Don Jayme returned to Tarragona. 
The following year he was recalled to Mallorca by a rumor that 
the King of Tunis meant to cross there; and, finding this false, 
took occasion while he was on the spot to reduce Minorca and 
Iviga. These, however, and some minor conquests during the 
next ten years, were only preparations for his great exploit, the 
conquest of Valencia, which he achieved in 1238, when he was 
thirty years of age. The great military orders of Spain, the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, were ever ready to urge and aid 
him to fresh enterprises against the infidels, and it was the Master 
of the Hospital who now pointed out to him that his glory would 
be incomplete without the capture of Valencia. Mallorca was 
nothing, he said; in Valencia there would be found men so innu- 
merable as to prevent approach to her walls, so that a king who 
could take ¢hat might well say he was the greatest king in the 
world, This was touching the king on his tenderest points—his 
pride as a soldier and his zeal as a Christian—and he forthwith 
set about redeeming the city of the Cid. This he accomplished 
after a campaign so admirably planned that the Master of the 
Hospital was sure “the Lord must guide a man whose resolu- 
tions were so good.’ Valencia was surrendered, and the Chroni- 
cle goes on: 


“When I saw my standard upon the tower I dismounted, turned myself 
to the East, and wept with my eyes, kissing the ground for the great mercy 
that had been done me.” 


So our Conqueror went on from triumph to triumph, and 
from conquest to conquest (he was victor in thirty battles), ex- 
tending the boundaries of his kingdom, and winning great glory 
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of men and, let us hope, what he himself would have valued 
more—the approval of Heaven. Indeed, from all contemporary 
accounts, James I. was a just and enlightened monarch, who 
earned his subjects’ love by his solicitude for their welfare. In 
the intervals of his campaigns he devoted himself with equal 
earnestness and ability to regulating the internal affairs of his 
kingdom, and in particular to protecting the peasantry and 
farming class from the oppression and rapacity of the great 
lords. In his leisure moments, when freed from the cares of 
war and administration, he was fond of making little excursions 
into the neighboring friendly kingdoms, and especially to Mont- 
pellier, where he was born and christened, and for which he 
seems to have retained a fondness through his life. On his way 
to the Council of Lyons, already referred to, he stayed eight 
days at Montpellier, and at another time he made a formal visit 
there to entertain his kinsmen, the Counts of Toulouse and Pro- 
vence. These were his cousin, Raymond VII., son of that Ray- 
mond of Toulouse who had headed the Albigense rebellion and 
been by Simon de Montfort so wofully mauled and battered ; 
and Raymond Berenger, celebrated by Dante as the father of 
four fair daughters who all became queens.* Don Jayme’s at- 
tachment to Montpellier was shown in other ways. In that vo- 
tive chapel of Our Lady built by Guillen VI. of Montpellier, 
adjoining his castle, and afterwards known as the Sainte Chapelle, 
he established a college of canons for the daily celebration of 
Mass. And once when he fell sick there he had himself carried 
to the church of Notre Dame des Tables, where he was chris- 
tened, and, being suddenly healed after prayer, he caused a 
votive picture commemorating the event to be placed in the 
church. This ancient sanctuary was sacked by the Huguenots, 
and destroyed in the Revolution. 

Such is, in brief, the story of Don Jayme El Conquistador, 
as told in the pages of his Chronicle. It reveals him as a valiant 
knight and a skilful captain, a good king and a devout Catholic, 
fearing God and hating the infidel, as a true man should. In per- 
son he was the model of.a medizval knight. Of almost gigantic 
stature, the most powerful man of his time, and expert in all the 


* Of England, France, Sicily, and the Romans. Marguerite, the eldest, ‘“‘held,” say the 
chronicles, ‘‘to be the most noble, most beautiful, and best educated princess at that time in 
Europe,” was married to St. Louis. It was then that, the Count of Provence being anxious 
about the immense dowry he would have to give his daughter, Romeo de Villeneuve, his senes- 
chal, gave him the famous advice; ‘‘ Count, leave it to me, and let not this great expense cause 
you any trouble. If you marry your eldest high, the mere consideration of the alliance will get 
the others married better and at less cost,” 
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exercises of chivalry, he must, indeed, have carried terror to the 
Moors on whom he charged shouting his favorite war-cry, “In 
Our Lady’s name!” Of him, no doubt, might be repeated what 
he says of his father, Don Pedro: “ He was a good man-at-arms, 
as good as any in the world.” His body was buried in the mon- 
astery of St. Mary of Poblet, to which his will bequeathed it ; and 
there, though the church was ruined in the Carlist wars, his 
tomb may still be seen, with his efigy wearing the frock and 
sandals of a Bernardine friar, in which he was interred. 





“SOMETHING TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET.” 


THE acting conceptions of Hamlet have been almost as nu- 
merous as the tragedians who have personated him. Burbage, 
the great Hamlet of Shakspere’s own day, is said to have re- 
quired from the dramatist’s hand the queen’s description of the 
prince as “ fat and scant of breath.” Betterton, of course, omit- 
ted it, being (as indeed were Garrick, Kean, and as is Edwin 
Booth) small of stature and of meagre build. Betterton also 


omitted the passage commencing 


“ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us,” 


while Garrick discarded the entire graveyard scene of the fifth 
act, and took such other liberties as became a true inheritor of 
the traditions of Dryden and Davenant, who worked over the 
great text quite at pleasure, turning Macbeth’s witches into a 
ballet, giving Miranda a brother, and making Shylock a low 
comedian with a red nose, or Portia a soubrette, with imitations 
of leading local barristers, as happened to hit the ribald tone of 
their day. : 

But while the actor may not be asked to overlook exigencies 
of taste and audience, or managers to maintain a purity of con- 
text at the expense of empty houses and bankruptcy, editors, 
commentators, and critics cannot be permitted an equal license 
of interpretation. These may, indeed, put their multitudinous 
knowledge into foot-notes; but between the foot-notes and the 
text a broad line is to be drawn, below which is their preroga- 
tive, but above which they can only read like the rest of us. 

And yet when Ophelia exclaims, “Oh! what a noble mind is 
here o’erthrown,” she appears to have given the keynote to 
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about two centuries of commentary. Doubtless to that gentle 
lady so did appear the princely lover, who chided her in brusque 
speech, and with rough denials dismissed her from his presence. 
But I cannot help thinking that the exegesis which credits Ham- 
let the Dane (as we have him in the First Folio) with madness, 
indecision, a disjointed and diseased will, or other insighia of a 
mind diseased, is drawn not so much from a desire to corro- 
borate Ophelia as from a certain finical overstudy of the crude 
“ Hamblett” of Belleforest, or that earlier Saga of a rude and 
formative literature, the “ Amleth” of Saxo Grammaticus; if, 
indeed, it be anything else than a supercilious and redundant 
sapiency and show of profundity in the commentator himself. 
That our average Shaksperean commentator is given to over- 
much “letting of empty buckets into empty wells” is very fa- 
miliar criticism. There are many commentaries to write and 
very little to write about, and the temptation to archzological 
minutiz on the one hand, or esthetic rhapsody on the other, 
is perhaps too strong for resistance. Buta ruthless sweeping 
away of both alike will, I think, reveal the Hamlet that Shak- 
spere himself wanted; and this Hamlet, I think, will turn out a 
very different sort of person from the one the commentators 
manufacture for us. 

Prince Hamlet—as we have him in the First Folio—seems to 
mea manly, punctilious, and rational gentleman, with a legally 
balanced mind, conservative in method and tendency, with a law- 
yer’s caution and respect for the conventional and established 
order of things; above all, suspicious of intuitions, surmise, and 
guess-work. Far from being infirm of purpose, like that whilom 
Macbeth who let “I dare not wait upon I would ”—who dared 
not to think, much less to look upon what his own hands had 
wrought—here was, it seems to me, a man whose deliberate 
and solemn judgment, once committed to an act, was suffered 
neither to relax nor hurry its due issue and performance. Surely 
that was an impatient and impertinent ghost who came a second 
time from his prison-house to complain of the “almost blunted 
purpose” of such a man as this! He had taken a prince’s word, 
this ghost, that while memory held its sway his message should 
be remembered, and should have rested in the assurance. For 
the prince had weighed long and considered deeply before giving 
his word or putting any reliance upon or believing ‘in ghosts at all. 
He is rather disposed, on the whole, to jeer at the very idea of 
such things as unpent spirits, released from their confine, revisit- 
ing the glimpses of this moon; albeit in the days of Shakspere 
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all kinds of spectres, supernatural and disembodied shapes, were 
conceded a constant interposition in sublunary matters. 

The story of Hami/et is not a record of usurpation, murder, 
blood, and death like Macbeth, nor of domestic tragedy like 
Othello, nor of madness like Lear. Rather is it the history of 
purposes adhered to and of the end which compassed them. 
The man who, living consecrated to a purpose, accomplishes that 
purpose before he dies, is not ordinarily held to be a failure, 
infirm of resolution, weak and listless of his purpose. To every 
self-regarding, trustful, determined, and just man must come, at 
some time, deliberation as to method; as to consequences, hesi- 
tancies, interruptions of time and circumstances. Did not Prince 
Hamlet, perhaps, eat and sleep between the ghostly interview 
and the catastrophe of his revenge, during the visit of the 
players, their rehearsals and performance, the murder of Polo- 
nius, the embassy to England, the escape, the return, the funeral 
of Ophelia? Was there no more interval to these than the waits 
and betweens of the play at our theatres? 

Had the dramatist whose completed work is before us in the 
First Folio desired to portray a madman named Hamlet, he had 
plenty of models at hand. The Belleforest “ Hamblett’”’ would 
rend his clothes, “ wallow in the mire, run through the streets 
with fouled face, like a man distraught, not speaking one word 
but such as seemed to proceed from madness and mere frenzy ; 
all his actions and gestures being no other than the right counte- 
nance of a man wholly deprived of all reason and understanding ; 
in such sort that he seemed fit for nothing but to make sport to 
the pages and ruffling courtiers that attended in the courts of his 
stepfather.” But is it not the patent fact that Shakspere fol- 
lowed no such model ; that he deliberately rejected the childish 
Saga and the almost equally crude “ Hamblett ” tale, and created 
a new Hamlet with attributes of his own, whose story bore only 
the most attenuated resemblance to these? And if Shakspere 
deliberately discarded all the former Amleths and Hambletts, 
why should we restore them? What have they to do with Ham- 
let the Dane, in inky cloak, who did not rant nor grovel, but cher- 
ished only 


“ That within which passeth show ”? 


To me this sombre and stately prince bears no likeness to pre- 
decessors who were very mountebanks in silly apings of a mind 
diseased. Is it not the very paradox of zsthetic criticism to 
leave the perfect work of a master, and go back to the childhood 
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of a re-utilized tale for an inconsequent and irresponsible lunatic 
“who fails to act in any definite line of consistent purpose; neg- 
lects what he deems a sacred duty; wastes himself in trifling oc- 
cupations; descends to the ignoble part of a court-jester; breaks 
the heart of a lady he dearly loves; uselessly and recklessly kills 
her father, with no sign of sorrow or remorse for the deed; in- 
sults a brother’s legitimate grief at her grave, and finally goes 
stumbling to the catastrophe of his death, the most complete fail- 
ure, in the direction of the avowed purpose of his life, ever re- 
corded’’? The zsthete who thus declaims might, perhaps, have 
labored under provincial disadvantage. Old Dr. Johnson, to be 
sure, once delivered himself of a valuable note to the effect that 
“the pretended madness of Hamlet causes much mirth”; but 
surely, not since the old doctor’s day has a metropolitan Eng- 
lish stage so interpreted the masterpiece of a master. 

To begin with, it is to be remembered that our Hamlet is an 
Englishman, and the Denmark in which he moved an English 
court, ruled by an absolute monarch of the Tudor cast, one 
Claudius, a very passable Henry VIII., not quite so far along in 
uxoriousness at his taking-off, perhaps, but well in for it. No 
amount of scenic or critical realism will enable us to confess a 
further obligation in Shakspere to Denmark than for a very 
limited stock of allusion and nomenclature. There certainly is 
neither habitude, cast of thought, method, or custom that can be 
called Danish, or that suggests itself as characteristic of Den- 
mark’s warlike, simple, sturdy, and unphilosophic inhabitants 
of any dynasty or date, in the salient points and characters of the 
play. 

The characteristic of the particular tragedian who enacts 
Hamlet—the blonde wig, the Danish court-dress, the mantle of 
fur; the portraits hung on the chamber-wall or worn “in little” 
on the actor’s breast; the Tudor scenery which Garrick used, or 
the barbaric court with its rude arches and columns hung in 
arras; its figures draped in habit of old Scandinavia—all these, 
while alike creditable to the study and conception of this or that 
actor (and valuable as relieving the spectator from a too mono- 
tonous usuetude), are still redundant, if we are to ask who, after 
all, Hamlet, in the mind’s eye of his creator, Shakspere, was. 

Hamlet to the true critic, “in spite of all temptations to be- 
long to other nations,” must ever be and remain an Englishman. 
From the prince’s philosophy of life and duty, the courtier phrases 
of Polonius and Osric, to the burlesque dialect and dialectics of 
the grave-diggers, every speech and sense put into the mouth 
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of the dramatis persone is purely English—English thought, 
methods, habits of reasoning, analogies, and expression are every- 
where before us. There was nothing incestuous in the marriage 
of Claudius to his brother’s widow, by Danish laws, traditions, or 
customs. The technical denial of consecrated sepulture to sui- 
cides, the polishing of young gallants at the French court, the 
employment of strolling players—every act, law, tenure, or cus- 
tom on which the action of the play is anywhere suspended—is 
English, and English only. 

Add to all these that the succession from Claudius is stated in 
such unmistakable terms of English law that nothing but sheer 
good-nature can admit a flavor of Denmark into it. 


«,... Our valiant Hamlet 
Did slay this Fortinbras, who by a sealed compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seized of, to the conqueror}; 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king, which had returned 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras 
Had He been vanquisher, as, by the same cov’nant, 
His fell to Hamlet.” —(I. i. 87s) 


Had the wager between the two kings been a legal one in 
England (and by importing the legend Shakspere so assumed 
it), then the above is an exact statement of the result, by Anglo- 
Saxon tenure, in equity. Technical terms of the lawyers’ craft 
are “ packed into this passage so closely as to form the greater 
part of its composition,” says Mr. Davis. Others have shown 
that not only was the argument of the grave-digger a legitimate 
travesty on the old case of Hales vs. Petit, but that in the entire 
graveyard scene clowns, priests, court, and all travel closely 
within the customs sanctioned by English canon law of the peri- 
od. And Horatio, at the last (as if conscious that a Platonic sui- 
cide were out of place in Denmark), explains that he is “ more an 
antique Roman than a Dane.” 

What we are contemplating, then, is not a Danish but an 
English Hamlet—a Hamlet as he left the hands of Shakspere, 
his creator; a Hamlet dispossessed of the personal equation of 
his particular interpreter, or the dust-heap of this or that par- 
ticular annotator ; the Hamlet, in short, of the play as we have 
it finally in the First Folio, not as it might have been or ought to 
have been according to this or that more or less adult alienist or 
protagonist. He is simply an English prince in waiting ; in his 
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minority entitled to princely maintenance, but only so long as he 
remains a cipher in the state. In this sense only can the King 
say to him, “ Be as ourselves in Denmark.” The crown-prince 
who should trifle with state affairs would have become, in Tudor 
or Elizabethan usage, on the instant a crown prisoner instead. 

This Prince Hamlet is restive. His first speech is a sotto voce 
bitterly expressive of this very status. Left alone a moment 
later, a friend, a late arrival from a German university, tells of a 
ghostly visitor, and brings witnesses to his story of the appari- 
tion, which, however, Hamlet declines, even upon the testimony 
of these three, his sworn friend among them, to believe. But 
his curiosity is aroused and he proposes to see for himself. 
Just here the industrious gentlemen who find “trilogies” and 
“‘ groups ” among the Canon Plays might well pause to point us 
to the fact that this ghost of Hamlet’s father is the only ghost 
in all Shakspere which allows itself to be visible to outsiders, to 
spectators, who are merely third persons to its business or mes- 
sage. Czesar and Banquo, and Henry and Clarence, and the 
young princes sent their shades only to the party who had un- 
kindly assisted in their mortal taking-off. Even if not an inten- 
tional proof, certainly it is an afforded proof of the conservatism 
and manliness of Prince Hamlet that to convince him some- 
thing even more than “the sensible and true avouch” of his 
own senses is despatched! A disbeliever in ghosts is to be made 
over into a believer, and the mettle to be worked upon requires 
nothing less than cumulative presumptive evidence. This stage 
passed, however, Hamlet consents to see the Ghost alone. But 
even afterwards, although half-convinced and profoundly im- 
pressed with the interview, he will not yet admit to his friends 
that he believes. He makes light of the whole affair, and, to as- 
sure them how faintly the eerie interview has touched his reason, 
puns and quibbles and jokes about it with careless, even heart- 
less, badinage. We had supposed that it was only your true 
German mind, with its strata of “ under-soul’”’ and “over-soul,” 
which can see in this badinage, even if it be a little forced, the 
gambols of a maddened mind. But it seems there are others 
who forget that it is only with things familiar that we joke and 
trifle. Had Hamlet been afraid of that ghost, those of us who 
are willing to allow Shakspere somewhat to say of his own crea- 
tions will not be indisposed to admit—in the teeth even of the 
vast German introspection—that Shakspere’s text might, per- 
thaps, have so made it appear. 

But whether Hamlet be or no, Hamlet’s friends are afraid of 
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it; and so, like the prince that-he is, he puts himself courte- 
ously into a frame of tolerance with their mood. In heroic vein 
he swears them on his sword to secrecy ; and then, when ready 
for the whisper, puts them by with platitudes—in short, acts as 
any gentleman would who finely, but firmly and irrevocably, 
wrests it out of any one’s power to trifle with what he will, 
nevertheless, in private deeply ponder over. Firmly, but yet 
playfully, so as not to wound the feelings of those to whose 
kindness he is, and may hereafter wish to become, indebted for 
his evidence, he refuses to share his secret; and when, from re- 
flection, causation, and rational assessment of cumulative proof, 
he finds the ghost’s statements walking all-fours with his own in- 
tuitive perceptions, even then this legal-minded, this exact young 
prince will press to no conclusion—will neither upon superna- 
tural testimony nor intuition base an overt act. He will, for the 
present, do nothing more than doubt; and, lawyer-like, he still 
gives the benefit of the doubt to the de facto King. Even the 
vision which three other sane men have seen may yet be the 
chimera of his own melancholy : 


“ The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: . . . yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me.” 


And then he adds—again the lawyer and acute and accom- 
plished weigher of evidence: 


“T’'ll have grounds 
More relative than this!” 


Wherein lies the “ madness,” so far at least, in the mental pro- 
cesses of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark? 

There is a play, out of the Italian, made upon the murder of 
one Gonzago. Here are strolling players, who have a power, 
nevertheless, of recitation of which Hamlet himself has felt the 
force. Hamlet has heard that one’s conscience may be—nay, 
has been—reached by such players as these. He conceives a 
plan of using this very play about the Gonzago murder to test 
the story he has heard, if so be it may deduce “matter more 
relative.” He revises the dumb-show of the act of murder to 
suit the one portrayed by the Ghost, interpolates a speech or two 
of his own, and gives minute direction to the actor entrusted 
with them how to render his lines, beyond all peradventure, 
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effectively. And in the result, and not till then, will the prince 
recognize “the sensible and true avouch” not only of those 
senses to which the apparition has appeared, but of a whole 
court. Then, and not till then, will this “madman,” this crazed 
Hamlet, “ take the Ghost’s word for a thousand pounds.” 

And now ensues a scene which for two centuries or so the 
chorus of commentators has declared to be a breaking-forth of 
Prince Hamlet’s dementia. But what says the play? Shall not 
this pensive, this calm and self-repressing Hamlet at least allow 
himself a burst of exultation at the complete success of his long- 
maturing schemes? That he does not declaim in rotund periods, 
that he does not call on the avenging gods, is purely character- 
istic of the balanced and self-correcting brain. Why—he says, 
in relaxing vein, to his friend—if my fortunes should some day 
turn against me, don’t you think I could get a living with a 
strolling company of players myself? Yes, indeed, I think 
you might at least claim in time half a share in the profits of 
the troupe, says Horatio. To which Hamlet replies, still in 
complaisant mood, Nothing less than a whole share for me, 
and recites in the popular vein a verse, wanting the final rhyme, 
which Horatio suggests could have been completed in perfect 





appropriateness to the occasion: 


“ For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns here 
A very CLAUDIUS!” * 


only for Claudius Hamlet says “ pajock” (that is, “ peacock,” or 


anything that is mere pretence and show without substance). 
The playfulness of two friends unbending may hardly pass as 
madness with minds not maddish themselves ! 

The parry of harsh words with poor Lady Ophelia, leading 
up to the abrupt dismissal, affords another recitement for the 
“madman” view. Perhaps all lovers’ vows and dicers’ oaths are 
‘madness. But here are lovers’ vows reconsidered ; and recon- 
sideration is not quite the regulation act of a madman. In the 
leisure of a prince, no doubt, Hamlet has had love-passages with 
tthe sweet lady ; perhaps had given her his heart of hearts, as, in- 
deed, she has surely given hers to him. What matters it to the 
now gruesome story of the play? Now that the Ghost’s story 
has become a truth to the deep-thinking man, now that he sees 
how henceforth his is a life committed to great purposes, there 


* This reading is suggested to me by Mr. Davis, 
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must be no more sports with Amaryllis in the shade nor with the 
tangles of Nerea’s hair, no more of marriages. There must be 
harsh words sooner or later, and abrupt speeches. They may as 
well come now as further on. A murderous and usurping king 
is to be done for, a dear father murdered to be avenged. After 
that, Ophelia again, perhaps. But until the times have been set 
right and the cursed spite of duty performed, it is needs must to 
wipe away all trivial fond records. They, with all saws of books, 
all forms, all pressures past, all dilettante matter in idle courtier 
life or at Wittenberg by youth and observation copied, must be 
expunged from the book and volume of a brain hereafter to be 
filled alone by that dear father’s commandment, brought by that 
father’s own perturbed spirit to mortality again. Indeed, we 
have found no madness yet. Perhaps it were better for Prince 
Hamlet if we had. Even in this inter-scene it is not hard to re- 
cognize the tender reluctance of the gentleman who is obliged, 
in harsh half-dialogue and half-soliloquy, to tell the lady that she 
must release for ever all thought of the man who perhaps loved 
her once. It might, we even think, have been kindlier done by 
taking the Lady Ophelia herself into a prince’s confidence. The 
woman who loved a Hamlet might have acquiesced in his honor 
and the noblesse oblige of it. At least a woman like Macbeth’s 
lady would have acquiesced. But perhaps Ophelia was not a 
Lady Macbeth. So far we go with the text. Hamlet so de- 
cides, and we are reading, not composing, his story—reading it, 
not from Saxo Grammaticus, or Belleforest, or the zsthetic 
commentators, but from Shakspere. Hamlet assumes aberra- 
tion, perhaps to soften his cruelty, perhaps in cold blood; but, 
anyhow, Ophelia is to be sacrificed, and sacrificed she is. 
Thereafter, the Ghost’s word once taken, we see Hamlet 
sword in hand. Twice he strikes at the King, who has, in the 
face of the court, confessed the murder of his predecessor (con- 
fessed it certainly as plainly as Macbeth at the banquet revealed 
the taking-off of Banquo). The first time Hamlet drops his point 
because King Claudius is at his prayers, and the prince will not 
run the risk of baving England (that is, 42s Denmark) take its 
priest’s cue and canonize a sovereign slain, like Becket, at the 
altar ; the second time, so luck will have it, kills Polonius instead, 
Conscience-stricken as he is, Claudius yet proposes to make 
things endurable for himself. He has this troublesome prince 
announced as mad to the court (to whom explanations of the 
killing of Polonius and of that scene at the play are in order), 
and announces that the throne in tenderest solicitude will ar- 
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range that he be sent abroad for change of scene and treatment. 
Outside it is bulletined to the populace that Prince Hamlet is 
despatched on embassy to England to exact a long-delayed in- 
stalment of tribute-money. But such items leak through the 
sieve of courts, and the very grave-diggers have the truth of 
it. Had Hamlet been the madman tne commentators make him 
and Ophelia thought him, he had, perhaps, never penetrated 
the subterfuge. But he had been on his guard against plots to 
get him out of the way. Even when the King had called him 
“cousin” and “son,” and invited him to “be as ourselves in 
Denmark,” Hamlet had been swift to interpret the purposes for 
which Rozencrantz and Guildenstern were imported, and had 
mentioned to those insinuating gentlemen that he was not quite 
yet bereft of reason; nay, nor a pipe to be played upon. 

He sees it to his advantage to accompany and outwit them, 
and he does it with rare effectiveness. But our commenta- 
tor is not disconcerted with this ruse contre ruse, and is ready 
with his hermeneutics; cites many learned works in mental 
pathology, and shows how normal to a mind diseased is a cer- 
tain penetrating shrewdness. Hamlet having been pronounced 
stark mad to begin with, all the res geste is to be bent to that 
end, and bent it accordingly is. 

But one scene more is to intervene ere the purpose of a 
prince is made a fact accomplished—the scene at poor Ophelia’s 
grave. To read madness into the intense pathos and _ philoso- 
phy of that monologue over Yorick’s skull and the mortality 
that turns Czsars into clay puts even our commentators to 
their reading. But they do it somehow. It is a tribute to the 
vast penetration of the people, to the great common consent 
of mankind, that this scene will subdue and dominate and 
hold the breath of vast audiences, and that not an individual 
will miss the modulated lesson of it all. How many of these 
vast audiences read or think of reading a volume of our com- 
mentators in order to comprehend that exquisite height of dra- 
matic intensity? Doubtless not one. And yet our commenta- 
tor will write, and the old book-stalls will teem with the books 
so written, and the copies are always choice finds because “ un- 
cut.” 

That could hardly be a chronicle of a human life which re- 
corded that its subject never lost his patience or his temper. It 
must be confessed that, a very few moments after this high strain, 
Prince Hamlet is human—is sane enough to entirely lose his. 
He has been through much. And toa man so deeply conscious 
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of the perspective of events, so keenly cutting below the surface 
and into the motives and hearts of men, so contemptuous of mere 
words and noise and phrases, to see Laertes, tricked out in the 
fopperies of France, playing maudlin mourner where he, Ham- 
let, had suppressed everything—it was hardly to be borne with- 
out a little touch of nature. But he is not long beside himself. 
He knows that he rants, and that a hostile court are taking notes 
to pin lunacy once’ more upon him. He contents himself: 


“T loved you ever: but ‘tis no matter; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day!” 


The excitement of return; of the meditation on mortality, on 
Yorick’s skull, and on Cesar turned to clay; of the funeral in 
consecrated ground, and the sudden confronting of the court, 
are subdued into only just this little measure. After all, the cat 
will mew, the dog will have his day—and so, enough. 

With unerring perception, once more a calm and determined 
man, Hamlet falls in with the King’s second subterfuge of the 
wager, and instantly recognizes the perfect and fitting oppor- 
tunity—for all these days, months, and years awaited—sent by 
Fate at last. At last he will have a weapon in his hand in full 
view of the court and in the presence of the King—a King not at 
prayers, but on his throne. He will make short work of him 
now. The matter is out of scheming, and the prince has only 
to bide the hour. The weight of the disjointed times off his 
mind, he has leisure and mood for trifling. He can fool Osric to 
the top of his bent, or he may for the first time talk of himself to 
his only friend: “Thou wouldst not think how ill’s all here 
about my heart: but it is no matter.” But when Horatio would 
undertake to put off the sword-play, “ Not a whit... . If it be 
now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now;; if it 
be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all.’’ The readiness 
of long years, the readiness that never has relaxed through all 
the interruption of events—the readiness is all; and here it is! 

There is surely very little of the “court-jester”’ in the clos- 
ing scene, when the dying Hamlet, although he has accomplished 
his never-relented-from purpese, and has no wish to live, yet, as 
his blood ebbs, remembers that this accomplished purpose may 
be set down to a moment's impulse, and the long, silent struggle 
for opportunity, the once more accorded lesson of revenge, be 
never known by those whose judgment he could yet wish kind 
to the last prince of a lapsed dynasty! Perhaps Hamlet foresaw 
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—let us admit the fancy for a moment—the long line of com- 
mentators who to-day, as for the last one hundred years, are in- 
terrupting the reader of Prince Hamlet's story at every word by 
superimposed numeral or asterisk, or other zodiacal sign, to ask 
him if he is quite sure he understands what he is reading, and 
wouldn’t rather please stop and see what a nice little wheelbar- 
row-load of archaic and dusty débris he has just trundled up and 
emptied at this, that, and the other point; who is bending, per- 
haps, all his little sapiency to prove the incapacity, the shiftless- 
ness, the puling imbecility, vacillation, and all the rest of it, of 
Hamlet the Dane. Perhaps Prince Hamlet saw all this in his 
mind's eye when he said to Horatio: 





“O good Horatio! what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart,” 


(for Horatio was himself proposing to drink the cup and follow 
his friend,) 
“ Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 


—Endure the buffetings of life to say a word for me; show why 
I broke Ophelia’s heart, by mischance killed her harmless old 
father, why I took the Ghost’s word for a thousand pounds ; put 
down the poisoned cup, and tarry here to report me and my cause 
aright—nothing extenuate, but tell them the story of harsh fate, 
and of my duty all, all done! “If thou didst ever hold me in 
thy heart,” do this for Hamlet! “The rest is Silence!” 

We confess that, unless, indeed, Hamlet is a mystery for each 
man to read himself into, unless every man is to make of Hamlet 
what he himself under the circumstances would have béen, and 
unless it is of no sort of consequence what Shakspere drew him to 
be, we cannot read any blunted purposes into the soul of this Eng- 
lish prince. Under what standard of comparison does he merit 
the interpretation? Surrounded by Claudius, the conscience- 
eaten; Polonius, the parasite; Osric, the flunky; Laertes, true 
cub of Polonius, coming from dissipation in Paris to remouth his 
father’s platitudes and do the cat’s paw for a murderous and 
cowardly King—surely not by confronting him with these does 
Prince Hamlet appear “cruel, evasive, dilatory, infirm of pur- 
pose, a court-jester”’! Surely not out of this precious directory 
shall we select Hamlet as the madman! In Macbeth, indeed, we 
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had the man who would “ proceed no further in this business” ; 
in Brutus one whose “ whole mind,” spurred amid his rhetorical 
patriotism to a single overt act, 


“—is suffering the nature of an insurrection ” ; 


but not in the Hamlet of Shakspere can we find one of these 
paradoxes. 

And yet what little necessity for any analysis at all to find a 
madman, when we consider that Horatio is at Hamlet’s side? 
Surely to no one but a Shaksperean commentator is it neces- 
sary to suggest that Horatio was no keeper of lunatics, nor quite 
the person to figure throughout the play as the friend, confidant, 
and alter ego of a madman. The esthetic critic who can conceive 
of Horatio, clear-minded, strong-headed, acute, practical, who 
checks his friend with a 


“—’twere to consider too curiously to consider so,” 


and who, when all is over, can say above his lifelong and now 


lifeless friend : 
“ Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placéd to the view ; 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads ” ; 


continuing, during the entire period covered by the Shak- 
sperean chronicle, the follower of a man who had better have 
been in a madhouse—is perhaps best as he is: an zxsthetic critic! 
To such a one Hamlet the Dane may have been a candidate for 
Bedlam. But at least King Fortinbras knew better when he 
pronounced the proper and fitting eulogium of this just man, 
tenacious of his purpose: 


“ Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally: and, for his passage, | 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.” 
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Hh A CATHOLIC VIEW OF PRISON LIFE. 





IT must be doubted whether any government in the world, 

' in this year of grace 1886, has grasped the whole ideal of the 
object of punishment, and therefore of its method or its spirit. If 
I may hazard an opinion where so many of the wisest thinkers 
have differed both in principle and in detail, I should imagine 
that to change the heart and the character of a criminal was the 
first and last motive in all punishment. If it be replied that this 
is not the legal idea, because punishment means the legal pay- 
ment of a debt which has been incurred both to the law and to 
society, I should rejoin that this may be so from a law-court 

point of view, but that it is not so from a Christian or a philoso- 

phical. If punishment be regarded as a deterrent from crime 
(a deterrent both in endurance and in prospect), it must follow 
that, since to prevent crime is a chief object in punishment, to z- 
prove the criminal must be a means to the same end. “I punish 
you that you may not do it again, or that others may be fore- 
warned of the penalty,” is only half of that motive which, Chris- 
tianly and philosophically, should influence the legislative mind. 
“T punish you that, in the process of your being punished, you 
may be built up into a totally new character,” seems much more 
suggestive of the divine ideal of punishment, which I should im- 
agine to be “ purification by pain.” 

Yet when we use the word “pain” we are using a loose 
word which may be interpreted in a variety of senses. Pain 
may mean physical or mental suffering, without a touch even of 
motive or of object. It may mean simply the infliction of a woe 
—not the endurance of, the submission to, a woe, with high cour- 
age, religious patience, a penitent spirit; it may mean nothing 
better than a detested evil, a thing to be hated for its own self. 
Now, this wrong estimate of pain—both physical and mental pain 

i —is just precisely that estimate which ninety-nine prisoners out of 
i every hundred naturally take of their law-inflicted punishment. 
Hh I say “naturally take,” for neither in law-courts nor in prisons 
in| is there any earnest recognition of the duty of suggesting a higher 


a 

’ estimate. Barring only the “attendance at divine worship ” and 
iT the kindly sympathies of the chaplain of a jail (with, of course, 
| the use of libraries in prisons, and also the practically helpful 


ai service of “ learning a trade”), there is positively, at least in Eng- 
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land, scarcely any attempt whatever at the rebuilding of the 
whole character of a convict. A prison means only a place of 
working out a sentence, whether it be for six months or for a 
whole life. It is mot a place for Christian penance and edifica- 
tion, any more than for intellectual invigoration. It is rather a 
place where the one sentiment is degradation ; the one object, to 
“get through” the horrid task. 

I have visited Catholic prisons in France and in Italy, and 
have recognized the high intention of the officials. Particularly 
at Belle Isle, near St. Nazaire, I was wonderfully struck with 
three excellent characteristics: the prominence given to the 
attractiveness of the prison chapel, the constant, affectionate 
fatherliness of the prison chaplain, and the soothing influence of 
the surrounding sea and tranquil country. The zdea of the place 
was that of a retreat; there was nothing which was repugnant 
or degrading. And some of the worst classes of criminals were 
sent there. I talked to some of them, in the company of the 
prison chaplain, and they all seemed resigned, zo¢ degraded. 
(This was twenty-two years ago.) I compared, in my own mind, 
such a penal religious house with some of the dens of demorali- 
zation I had seen in England. The atmosphere of the two “sys- 
tems” was quite opposite. It appeared to me that in this Ca- 
tholic prison the first object of the officials was to refine, and 
so to purify, the prisoners’ characters; whereas it had always 
seemed to me that in England the (at least) result of prison life 
must be to degrade prisoners down and down to semi-brutedom ; 
as though a criminal, because a law-breaker, ought to be made to 
realize the possibility that he might, after all, be not human. 

I know nothing of American systems of penal servitude, and 
must therefore build up my inferences, and also my “ philo- 
sophy,” on the foundation of my English experience. It has 
appeared to me that even inspectors have stopped short at the 
inquiry : “ Is the discipline carried out according to law?” Now, 
it is the very law as to the whole matter that I should object to. 
I may be presumptuous, but it seems to me that the English 
judges, as well as the whole legislative body, utterly fail to ap- 
prehend that punishment is first curative, and only afterwards 
penal or retributive. I cannot conceive of erring mortals, be 
they judges or criminals, taking any other view of human pun- 
ishments than that they are designed for the improvement of the 
delinquents. Let us first discuss the “religious” view of the 
subject. It is obvious that, spiritually, no one man can judge 
another man; nor can he (therefore) mete out to him exact pun- 
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ishment. Ne judicas, et non judicaberis, has obvious reference to 
our intellectual incapacity, as well as to our fitting Christian hu. 
mility. Punishment, therefore, can never be intended as the ad- 
ministration of the /ex éalionis, since it is absolutely impossible to 
know (none but God can know) what “measure for measure” 
would be in any case. To know what would be “ measure for 
measure,” it would be necessary to know, (1) the whole nature of 
a culprit, his constitution of mind, heart, and nerve ; (2) the exact 
pressure of the temptation on that whole nature at the exact mo- 
ment when the offence was committed; (3) all the incidental cir- 
cumstances, auxiliaries, incitements, which constructed a momen- 
tary attitude of the will. God knows all this—no one else. So 
that, spiritually, all “judgment” is both indecent and imbecile, 
save the judgment which we may perhaps pass on ourself. The 
only fact of which we are sure (in another’s crime) is that there 
must have been some moral defect; and, therefore, since we 
are sure of the defect, but not sure of the (precise) guilt, what 
we have first to try to do is to cure the defect. The very effort 
at being cured will be the punishment. What is Christianly 
called penance involves a combat with the lower will, as well as 
the foregoing of lower pleasures; it is punishment both in will 
and in deed; and the more superlative the penance the more 
superlative will be the frustration of the promptings of the 
lower will to gratification. But if you take away the conversion 
of the will you take away the real object of the penance. Pen- 
ance without good-will is not penance. It is punishment, but it 
is spiritually of little use. And it is just here that we touch the 
point where the utter hollowness of the penal system is made 
transparent to the Catholic mind. Punishment can frighten, 
it can disgust, it can pay the bill which the culprit owes to the 
law, but it does not of itself do the mind the smallest good; 
nay, of itself it may only harden the disposition. Penal servi- 
tude, as it is understood in England, is the dry performance of a 
task which is zo¢ improving—that is, which is not necessarily im- 
proving—which cannot remotely touch the confines of the spiri- 
tual man; which degrades but cannot elevate, sours but cannot 
sweeten, hardens but cannot soften; demoralizes by the self-con- 
viction of one’s own ignominy, and demoralizes all the more be- 
cause it does not take into recognition the capacity of the con- 
vict’s soul for what is highest. 

How, then, it may be asked, would you so administer law- 
punishments as to combine the penal with the spiritualizing ele- 


ments ? 
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First, by setting steadily before the minds of all prisoners 
that they are to improve themselves by the opportunities which 
are given them. I know that this is impossible, save in a limited 
degree, in any prison which is not Catholic in its whole control. 
I know that no non-Catholic apprehension can initiate, still less 
develop in execution, that perfect system of ‘supernatural ” 
education which is possible only within the ark of the church. 
Yet it is necessary to speak only as a Catholic in order to speak 
truthfully on the whole subject. The first idea, then, in a Ca- 
tholic prison is purification. I do not use the word “ sanctifica- 
tion,” because it would sound too “interior” in any essay upon 
a lay view of penal servitude. Purification in a mental or moral 
sense ; purification of purpose, and therefore of habit ; purifica- 
tion of the intellectual conceptions of the highest aims—this ap- 
pears to me to be the first object in punishment, as it is also its 
last and happiest fruit. I cannot believe that in this little life we 
can ever regard another’s punishment save as a means to an end 
which shall be the best. And what is that “ best,” save the eter- 
nal regeneration of the whole being of the man who has “ gone 
wrong”? In simple fairness—apart from all hypocrisy, all pre- 
tence, all cant or affectation—let it be asked: What is the dif- 
ference between a sinner who is 7” jail and a sinner who has the 
luck to be ou¢ of it? The difference is that the one has been 
“ caught” in an overt act of breaking an act of Parliament, while 
the other has only broken perhaps half a dozen divine laws, and 
has not been caught, and could not be. Be it remembered that 
the breaches of the criminal laws need not be exceptionally hor- 
rid “sins,” save only so far as they are breaches of the divine 
laws, which alone are of the essence of obligation. So that a 
man may be condemned to penal servitude for twenty years for 
some offence which, in the judgment of the Divine Mind, was but 
a very small infraction of a divine law—some offence which was 
as nothing when compared with the colossal sins which the “ man 
of the world” commits gaily every day, but which society gra- 
ciously pardons in “men of position.’ It is the criminal code, 
not the divine law, which the prisoner has dared to mock; it is 
the penal statutes, not the commandments of the New Testa- 
ment, which the vulgar thief or drunkard has outraged. And 
if every man who should commit a mortal sin, by breaking a law 
of God or of the church, were to be tried and sent to prison for 
each offence, we should be obliged to have a prison attached to 
every big house—a prison which would be much more tenanted 
than would be the big house. This puts the truth candidly, 
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without cant or hypocrisy, without lies, either social or conven- 
tional. Therefore, when we treat of prison life let us remember, 
that we are treating of the punishment of those few who have 
been “caught” breaking civil or criminal laws; we are not 
treating of the lucky exemption of the many who walk the streets 
in the serenest liberty of their complacency, while breaking daily 
one or more of the divine commandments. 

How, then, with any justice, with any manliness or mag- 
nanimity, can we fail to admit that we owe to “ criminal” pri- 
soners some exceptional reparation or restitution, since it is 
partly through our own fault—our neglect of duty or our bad 
example—that they have been snared into committing vulgar 
crimes, and since they are not, in the eye of God, any worse 
than, if so bad as, the habitual worldling or schemer or voluptu- 
ary? This reparation, this restitution, ought to be, as I bave 
suggested, their “education,” both spiritual and intellectual ; 
their building up in the science of the spiritual life and their 
building up in intellectual apprehension ; their being taught such 
honest trades as shall remove future temptations, with such in- 
vigoration as shall make them brave and industrious. Will it be 
objected: “ Then where will be your punishment?” I call this 
objection most unintelligent. Who does not know that restraint 
for liberty, sharp discipline for lazy self-pleasing, the devotion of 
the mind and habit to lofty ideas for the habitual looseness of 
immorality or turpitude, are exchanges which are necessarily 
penal in the extreme, however softened by the loving spirit of 
the whole object ?_ If the “ religious life” be a life of mortification 
—that is, a resistance to the lower will—must not the penal 
life, which adds chastisement to the mortification, be essentially 
“punishment” in severe sense? To my thinking, if you made 
prisons religious houses, /us only forced industrial retreats, you 
would preserve every element of just punishment, while getting 
rid of every element of degradation. It is that “ degradation ” 
which is the bane of our prisons. It is the wrong, the obvious 
injustice, of our prisons. A prisoner zs degraded by being “ con- 
demned.” What you have now to do is to undegrade him. You 
have to lift up, not to beat down; you have to encourage, not to 
depress; you have to improve the mind, not to weary out the 
body; you have to make a Christian out of an assumed pagan, a 
fair scholar out of an ignoramus, a sensible man out of a dull 
libertine, a good workman out of a waif-and-stray. In doing 
this you would regenerate “the criminal classes.” You would 
make it impossible that “ the dog should return to its vomit, the 
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sow to its wallowing in the mire.” Why is it that “returned 
convicts” go to the bad again and commit precisely the same 
offences as before? For two reasons: first, that you have not 
taught them ; secondly, that society—that cruel, canting, unjust 
hypocrite—shuts its doors upon. the returned convict who “as 
done his penance, while it is careful not to do penance for its own 
sins. But if prisons were made schools as much as prisons, re- 
ligious retreats rather than coarse penal cages, society would 
not have the excuse (which it most certainly has now) for refus- 
ing to give work to the unimproved. If society were assured, 
on the authority of prison officials, that the returned convict was 
a criminal no longer, that he was a thoroughly renewed and 
taught man, society, for very shame, could not refuse to give 
employment to a man who was at least as good as itself. I 
would have the whole prison system radically altered in some 
such respects as the following: That a// prison life should be 
probationary ; that no sentence passed by judge and jury should 
be considered to be absolutely final in its allotment, but that the 
prisoner’s prison conduct, his progress, his real improvement, 
should be the ultimate awarder of his length of punishment; that 
prison guardians of the highest character and personal fitness 
should be continually in communication with all prisoners, and 
should take counsel with chaplains and with governors, and also 
with regular standing committees, as to the advancement which 
had been made by each prisoner, and as to the (possible) misap- 
prehension of judge and jury; and thus I would put an end to 
the flagrant wrong which is now normal—the passing hasty sen- 
tences on a hasty trial; the trusting the keys of a life’s liberty to 
one fallible judge, who may be a savage or who may be illusion- 
ed; the leaving no /ocus penitentia to the victim of a temptation, 
who may or may not be bad in will, but whose trial was a one- 
sided affair. And, above all, 1 would never commit any young 
person to the same character of punishment as I would commit 
matured persons—a disgraceful mistake in the English system, 
which is equally barbarous and imbecile, and which stamps the 
nation which commits it as hardly civilized. 

Manifestly, for young persons—say for youths under twenty— 
a much gentler and more sympathetic treatment is required than 
for those who have grown old in their iniquities. In nine cases 
out of ten very young persons have gone wrong through defects 
in their moral education, through the neglect or the incompetency 
of their guardians, or through having no guardians at all. Nw- 
thing can be more absurd or more wicked than to treat the 
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fledgling, “the flighty and frisky juvenile,” as one would treat a 
man of, say, thirty years of age, who might be presumed to have 
sown his wild oats. Yet in England it is quite common to con- 
demn a mere youth to incarceration along with the “ hardened 
criminals ” of the worst class, whose society he has given to him 
to reform him! Now, I should imagine that if the “ probation- 
ary” principle, which I have ventured to advocate in ad// cases, can 
be justified in one case more than in another, it must be in the 
case of a first offender, whose youth and whose ignorance are his 
apologists. I should maintain that ‘in no instance whatever 
ought a youth to be sent to prison at all. He ought to be sent 
only to an industrial retreat. It is true that in England we have 
no such retreats—none that are even worthy to be mentioned. 
In Rome, in the days of Pius IX., I well remember that there 
were such institutions. I am informed, too, that they are still 
to be found in exceptional states. But why are they not a first 
requirement in every state? Take any huge metropolis—say 
London or New York—and it follows necessarily that a certain 
proportion of the population must be “neglected” in every 
moral and social sense. And how monstrous that, when the 
young criminals come to be “tried,” they are to be dealt with, 
in punishment, precisely as though their antecedents had been 
most favorable to the development of their characters! Nay, as 
a rule, it is the irresponsible—the almost irresponsible—youth 
or neglected young man who “catches it hardest’’ from the 
Christian judges; while the youths of fair position who /ave 
been well brought up are let off with a fine or a mild rebuke! 
That there is “one law for the rich and another for the poor’ is 
true not only in regard to relative punishment, but in regard to 
the inciting causes which poverty vainly pleads, but which “ re- 
spectability ” usually pleads with great success. 

I have said that society owes reparation and restitution to the 
criminal classes who have been netted in overt crimes, and I sup- 
pose it is natural that society which sets a bad example should 
be indifferent to the reformation of the captives. Yet society, be 
it remembered, is not the government; is not the judicial or 
ecclesiastical power of the realm; is not the de facto responsibly 
paternal authority at whose door lies the duty of perfecting pun- 
ishment. How is it that our bishops—I mean our Anglican 
bishops or dignitaries—do not busy themselves with this subject 
of supreme import; do not hold congresses, and make their sug- 
gestions to the government, on matters which are most especially 
withip their province? True, non-Catholics cannot grasp the 
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whole of the subject: they have not the “spiritual science” at 
their command; yet the Christian aspect of penalty would seem 
to be a study which ought to come within the province of their 
ministry. Nor is it possible not to regret that, even in Catholic 
countries, this most delicate groove of “charity” is not more 
cultivated. Spite of the hardness of governments, it might be pos- 
sible for ecclesiastics to exercise much more influence over them 
than is attempted. In England we can scarcely look for such 
influence: there is not the motive, the apprehension, the instinct. 
In England the inspectors of prisons are the sole counsellors. 
They appear to think themselves quite equal to their task. So 
they are—from the standpoint which they profess. They give 
us their official reports by the dozen; and these reports are 
almost always highly complacent. I have read every volume of 
such reports which has been issued for a long series of years. 
The “reading’’ is somewhat heavy and dry. The chaplains 
usually tell the same tale: “they have every reason to think the 
system is working well.” The medical inspectors pile up cate- 
gories of the invalids, but always tell us that the sanitary arrange- 
ments are excellent. The disciplinarians are of opinion that recent 
improvements will work wonders in the reformation of even the 
worst class of criminals. And the governors and the committees 
of inspection publish volumes on the amount of labor which has 
been accomplished in the way of building a magnificent break- 
water, or some great basin in a dock-yard at Chatham, or pos- 
sibly a new harbor or lighthouse. We have also the assurance 
that the convict classes earn (for the country) about a quarter 
of a million sterling per annum; that the “ educational depart- 
ments” are in most respects progressive ; that the prisoners are 
generally anxious to read good books (the Bible, Pilgrim's Pro. 
gress, and books of travel), and that the new system of separating 
first offenders from old offenders gives promise of most beneficent 
results. So far,so well. No one doubts that “prison reform” 
is not neglected. No one supposes that, in eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six years, some advance has not been made over the 
pagan Roman style of prisons, where the only appreciable ob- 
ject was to punish, the only ethical indoctrination was to com- 
mit suicide. 

Yet what does all such “advance” really amount to, whether 
Christianly, philosophically, or experimentally? To tell us that 
there are now tailors’ shops and basket-makers’ shops in which 
some of the prisoners may learn such trades; that there are two 
thousand volumes in. a prison library, and that some prisoners 
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“ prefer reading to having their dinners”; that the worst class 
of prisoners acquire habits of steady industry by working at 
stone-masonry or at carpentering, or that the sanitary and the 
culinary arrangements have been brought up to a high standard 
of efficiency : all such items of “ reports ”’"—and they are weari- 
somely repeated—only touch the mere outline of the machinery 
of prison life; they do not even suggest the highest objects. Let 
us, for a moment, put together a few of the aspects which we 
have touched upon, and see if we can arrive at some conclu- 
sions. 

Why do some of the criminal classes get into prisons? 
Chiefly for three reasons: because they have been badly brought 
up, because they have been maddened by extreme hardship, 
because society sets them a bad example. It comes to this, then, 
that most of the criminal classes might plead misfortune as at 
least auxiliary to the climax of their career. And as to the ques- 
tion of morals, the criminal classes might plead gravely that the 
laws are not framed with a view to morals so much as with a 
view to social security—to the protection of the property of the 
individual. It is most important to bear in mind what the laws 
appear to 4im when we are judging the law-breaker who has been 
caught. Such laws, in regard to honesty, are mainly constructed 
on the principle that you must not thieve save in some business 
or some trade; but that “in business” you may thieve as much 
as you like. ‘“ Business” may be defined, equally in truth and in 
pleasantry, as the art of extracting money out of other persons’ 
pockets without getting into the hands of the police. And the 
criminal classes see around them many thousands of examples of 
the world bending its knee to successful villany, while at the 
same time the world turns up its nose in sovereign contempt at 
the unsuccessful industries of virtuous men. The criminal classes 
know well that if they had the means to start companies or to 
embark in any speculative kind of enterprise, with the certainty 
of making fortunes by injuring the poor, society would hug them 
to its bosom and eat their dinners and drink their wines with pro- 
found respect. They know, too, that in most businesses there is 
trickiness and shabbiness, over-reaching, over-charging, and legal 
robbery ; and that the laws are not designed to place any sup- 
pression on such rogueries, but, on the contrary, to protect the 
business-man in practising them, “ Morals,” therefore, as the 
criminal classes apprehend them, mean the science of robbing 
legally and respectably, and, above all, of robbing with success. 
It would be unpardonable affectation to speak of the criminal 
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classes save as being created out of the bad morals of the success- 
ful classes, or to deny that the successful classes differ chiefly 
from the criminal classes in having superior opportunities and 
education. 

More than this, the average selfishness of the employing 
classes, their want of delicate sympathy with the employed, 
engenders the feeling in the working-classes—indeed, the convic- 
tion more than the feeling—that they are not cared for morally, 
but only financially. They are cared for as being the instru- 
ments of fortune-making by those who are so lucky as to have 
capital, and who would give them in charge for a paltry theft of 
half a dollar while they themselves swindle the public every 
day. 

If, then, the moral relations of the criminal classes to those 
classes on whom they make a rough war are such as society has 
first created, it must follow that society owes a deep debt of 
reparation to thousands of those prisoners who would ot have 
stolen had they not learned the trick from their “ superiors.” 

And it must follow that deep pity and compassion, the utmost 
magnanimity of charity, ought to be extended to those victims of 
misfortune who, in a really Christian society, would have been 
too well taught and exampled to have fallen into law-breaking 
enormities. I have said that it cannot be expected of society: 
that it should play the part of the Catholic priest to its own vic- 
tims. But it can be expected of Christian governments that they 
should take counsel of the best authorities—of men renowned for 
their sanctity and their wisdom—as to the purest philosophy of 
“penal reform.” I have in particular mentioned three points on 
which the discretion of government might with great advantage 
be exercised. First, I have advocated that no sentence of any 
judge should be accepted as final in regard to time, both on ac- 
count of the personal caprice which measures sentences and the 
inadequacy or injustice of many trials. In connection with this 
reform I would make a// punishment probationary, dependent, as 
to severity, on the prisoner’s conduct, and subject to such modifi- 
cation as the after-light on a criminal’s story might show to be 
reasonable or equitable. At present, at least in England, no 
after-light on a hasty estimate, on a hasty trial, on a hasty ver- 
dict of twelve intelligent (?) jurymen can modify the extent of 
any punishment without a cumbrous appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary; and since it is nobody’s business to take the trouble of such 
appeal, the poor prisoner has to work out a hard sentence. 
Thirdly, I would do away altogether with the practice of send- 
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ing young persons to jail; sending them, on the contrary, to an 
industrial home, and subsequently placing them under the care 
of chosen guardians, who should be responsible to the govern- 
ment for wise conduct. These three points are comprehensive of 
many minor points, and, in particular, of the after-career of ex- 
convicts. 

In regard to that after-career, there exists in England— 
though on a small scale—what is called the Prisoners’ Aid So- 
ciety, a modern invention, which has unquestionably done good, 
and which is prospered by the wisest philanthropy. Yet it is 
obvious that no society can work with great success against the 
obstinate and stupid verdict of society, which has gone forth all 
over the country in the anti-Christian formula: “ Let the excom- 
municated remain outcast for evermore.” Society won’? forgive 
any one who has been in prison; won’t give him “a clean bill” 
and start him afresh. Society orders the police to hunt down 
every ex-convict, and the police obey the mandate most scrupu- 
lously. The cruelty of such conduct is only equalled by the 
hypocrisy with which society pretended to be shocked by the 
“‘crime.” If society were really shocked at any “crime” it 
would take every care to draw a veil over it, to welcome the 
‘sinner to true repentance, and to insure his having no further 
provocation. But that detestable hypocrite, society, which rev- 
els in divorce-cases and in every‘scandal, and positively gloats 
over every fall of a fair famed woman, will not hear of receiving 
‘back to its impure arms the wretched culprits who save done a 
sharp penance, and who wou/d lead virtuous lives if they were 
permitted. Now, this fact is absolutely inseparable from the con- 
sideration of the whole science of prison life, prison reform, prison 
consequences. We have to teach society the first principles of 
‘Christian philosophy before we can persuade it to take an inte- 
rest in those criminals who have been sent to prison through the 
evil example, in most cases, of society. This may perhaps be a 
hopeless task. The world is too old to become regenerate. It 
is too rotten to be converted to magnanimity. It is too soaked 
in conventionalism, in the puerile falsehoods of “ propriety,” to 
face truth with manliness or common sense. But though society 
must be despaired of, as abandoned to its vanities, its toilets, its 
‘money-worship, its animalism, there is still the huge army of 
Catholic ecclesiastics who might take the whole subject into 
their care. 

May it be respectfully noted that the points which have been 
touched upon are never alluded to from the pulpit nor in 
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pastorals; that in “fashionable churches [the expression has 
some warranty !] the frock-coated or silk-costumed congregation 
is seldom outraged by allusion to prison life.” Lacordaire once 
fulminated in a Paris pulpit against the “crimes of heart which 
make respectable persons criminals”; but it is not usual to hear 
preachers honestly informing their congregations that they may 
be much worse than prison convicts. Still less do they urge on 
them their own moral responsibility in first creating a criminal 
class by their own selfishness, and then not caring one straw 
whether that class continue criminal or be encouraged by Chris- 
tian kindness to a better life. Now, might not this subject be so 
elaborated by ecclesiastics as to gain the attention of Christian 
governments, so as to lead governments to call in the aid of ec- 
clesiastics to counsel them on the most interior points? Is it a 
matter of no serious interest that, say in England alone, some ten 
thousand ex-convicts should be roaming about, not precisely 
“seeking whom they may devour,” but seeking how xot to be 
devoured by society? These men cannot live. They are not 
allowed to live. They are driven by society to hide in holes and 
corners, out of the sight of every “respectable” person. Then 
they starve. Then they thieve again. Then society says: “ What 
can we do with the criminal classes, who are so incorrigible, and 
seem to like being sent to prison?” Well, if society had to go 
without a dinner for a fortnight it would probably relax its 
morals on the subject of taking food when no one would make it 
possible to carn it. I could not blame a man who stole my forks 
and spoons if, after he. had asked me to give him work, I had 
pointed him out to a policeman. I should hold him to be justified 
against me; and I should regard myself, not him, as the thief. Yet 
this is how society acts in England ; and cannot the bishops and 
clergy take the subject up in earnest and teach society its duty to 
ex-convicts? The two grand objects to be achieved—as I have 
ventured to suggest—are, first, to make prison life probationary, 
and, next, to provide homes for ex-convicts. To do either requires 
a desperate amount of earnestness. And this is just what cannot 
be looked for from society, but what can be looked for—can be 
respectfully asked—from the clergy. The whole subject may be 
“surrounded with difficulties.” No one doubts that a certain 
proportion of the criminal class are “bad,” in the worst senses 
of the unpleasant word “ bad”; that they are the self-constituted 
enemies of society, and that society is not responsible for them. 
Say about one-quarter of the criminal class is ‘‘ bad,” one-quarter 
the victims of sheer ignorance, one-quarter the mere dupes of 
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evil associates, and one-quarter not criminal but weak. Here, 
then, we have ¢hree out of the four quarters arbitrarily classed 
with the ove quarter, “bad”! This is cruel. It is false. It is 
anti-Christian. The probationary system which I have ventured 
to advocate would be a God-send to these three-fourths of the 
“ criminal class”; would be an act of justice to them as well as a 
benefit to society, which would cease to compel men to become 
criminal against their will. In this year 1886 we ought to have 
arrived at an apprehension of two truths which are still fear- 
fully obscured: that moral guilt and legal guilt are not twins 
nor necessarily brothers, and that there are more criminals in 
society than there are in jails. 





MORNING. 


A GLEAMING opal in a sapphire sea 

Flashing across the orient seems the sun, 

His bright crest topped with rubies all ablaze, 

While o’er the distant hills a purple haze 
Hangs with a royal splendor. 


The grasses lift their shields of living green, 
The birds sing fervently their matin song, 
A thousand blossoms burst to perfect flowers ; 
It is day’s resurrection! Happy hours 

So pure, so rare, so tender. 


I quaff in draughts the perfume-freighted air, 

Elixir pure of life that youth restores ; 

I watch the bee within the rose’s heart 

Steal her life’s wine, then (changeful lover !) dart 
And woo the lily slender. 


I feel the fresh, free breezes on my face, 

I feel my being thrill with wild delight ; 

Like Adam when he stood in Paradise 

And knew he lived, I feel the glad surprise 
Of life and all its splendor. 
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THE personal adventures of Franz Liszt were so peculiar, 
and his individual traits were so interesting, that in making a 
romance out of his career biographers have been apt to overlook 
the importance of his place in the history of modern music. 
That will be more justly and more highly valued hereafter, 
when apocryphal stories of his eccentricities and his escapades 
are no longer sought with avidity by a sensation-loving public, 
and supplied in quantities and patterns to suit the demand, In 
truth, there was matter enough in his early and middle life to 
keep gossips busy. He was not only one of the most astonish- 
ing pianists who ever lived, but he was also one of the most bril- 
liant and erratic personages who ever dazzled that alluring 
world where art and society, genius and fashion, condescend to 
each other and frolic in company. The Parisian Bohemia in 
which he reigned was not a paradise of beer and tobacco, popu- 
lated by jovial poor students and reckless journalists; it was a 
land flowing with Burgundy and sparkling with wax-lights, a 
pleasure-land of unconventional aristocrats, prosperous poets, 
and successful artists, among whom nobody shone without rank, 
or fame, or at least some piquant kind of notoriety. Only the 
union of remarkable gifts with the most audacious vagaries could 
have made Liszt what he was to the Paris of half a century ago— 
the despair of other artists, the wonder of the concert-room, the 
favorite of the sa/on, the idol of susceptible women, at once a 
fascination and a riddle, by turns a recluse and a man of the 
world, a fashionable roué and a St. Simonian philosopher, the 
most striking figure in a circle of notabilities which even Paris 
has not often matched, and the most impressive musician in an 
art-epoch to which Chopin was teaching the poetry of the piano 
and Thalberg revealing unimagined possibilities of execution. 

His later life was more decorous than these years of riotous 
triumph, but it was not less picturesque. When he gave up the 
exciting rdle of a virtuoso, it was to play the benign part of a 
general musical Mentor. In his quasi-retirement he never shrank 
very resolutely from the public gaze. At the grand-ducal court 
of Weimar he made the opera-house illustrious by a model repre- 
sentation of neglected master-works, and the connoisseurs of 
all Europe learned to watch that little capital, long famous by 
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its artistic and literary glories, for interpretations of the musical 
drama unique in their high purpose and reverential fidelity. 
When he received the tonsure and betook himself to Rome for 
intervals of monastic quiet the public tongue wagged faster 
than ever. He never “entered the church,” as many imagined. 
He only haunted the gate of the outer courts and rested there 
awhile in its shadow, assuming no clerical obligations, and no- 
thing of the clerical character except an unmeaning courtesy- 
title and a close row of buttons on his straight coat. He was 
now the greatest living master of his art, and perhaps it seemed 
convenient to borrow a little sobriety from the sanctuary. But 
Liszt was also sensitive to religious impressions and profoundly 
moved by the grandeur and beauty of the church, and in his last 
years all his finest thoughts were inspired by sacred themes. I 
met him at Bayreuth in 1876, where a little court clustered 
around him, comprising ladies of title, distinguished artists, and 
young musicians from many parts of the world. He passed his 
days receiving incense; but in the early morning I used to see 
him at Mass in the church, alone, and very simple and devout in 
his demeanor. He was a man in whom the religious tempera- 
ment, at all events, was highly developed. He has been the sub- 
ject of a copious literature, scandalous enough in early days, but 
overflowing in these recent years with testimonies of strong 
affection. For he not only founded a splendid original school of 
playing, but by his charm of manner, his tender and sympathetic 
disposition, his gentleness towards the young and earnest, and 
his fine generosity he converted his multitude of pupils into ar- 
dent disciples, who have traversed the world telling stories in 
his honor. 

The appearance of Liszt was a part of the general movement 
of Romanticism, which, after deeply affecting literature, especially 
in Germany and England, began to exercise a remarkable in- 
fluence upon musical and dramaticart. In England the romantic 
drama had always flourished since Shakspere, while in music 
romanticism had never obtained, and has not yet obtained, the 
slightest foothold. In Germany the reaction against classical 
formality could be traced as far back as the later works of Bee- 
thoven, and was clearly marked in Schumann’s songs and piano 
pieces. But it was in France that romanticism presented the 
most curious study. Here the new movement was for a while a 
noisy revolution. The poetry of Victor Hugo and the acted 
plays of Hugo and Dumas, with their bold defiance of conven- 
tionalisms which French art had regarded almost as axiomatic 
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truths, produced a comic disturbance in mercurial Paris, where 
the literary debate quite reached the fervor of politics. The 
romanticists broke with the established school in their choice of 
subjects, in their feeling for the past, and in their imaginative 
treatment of purely ideal conditions; but their rebellion was also 
a defiance of certain stringent rules of composition, for which no 
better reason could be given than that, like Sir Anthony Absolute, 
they were old and arbitrary. Perhaps it was the best service of 
romanticism, not that it extended the choice of literary. subjects, 
but that it made this fight for liberty the final and successful 
contest against the periwig style of poetry, the drama of dress- 
swords and red heels, of togas and buskins. 

The three men who did most to extend the principles of the 
new school into the domain of music were Franz Liszt, Hector 
Berlioz, and Richard Wagner. Only the second of these was a 
Frenchman, but all three happened to be working in the French 
capital at the same time. Liszt was at the height of prosperity, 
so fortunate and so fond of pleasure that his capacity for serious 
undertakings was probably not suspected. Wagner, hungry and 
disheartened, earning a miserable pittance by hack-work for the 
music-sellers, and rebuffed by the opera-houses, looked up at the 
famous pianist as Lazarus looked up at Dives. They only 
brushed each other’s skirts in passing ; one little suspecting that 
the shabby young German was a transcendent genius, the other 
as little imagining that the illustrious Hungarian was to become 
his best friend and interpreter. Berlioz was not on intimate 
terms with either of his great musical contemporaries, though in 
art matters he had more in common with both of them than they 
or he, perhaps, ever acknowledged. Proud, sensitive, irritable, 
poor, misunderstood, neglected, raging at the insincerity and 
mediocrity of popular favorites and the ignorance and frivolity 
of the public, he was doubtless unhappier than Wagner, because 
the source of so much of his misery lay less in the injustice of 
fortune than in his own heart. He did not live to taste the re- 
ward of appreciation. It was not until long after his death that 
the world realized what he had done for the progress of music ; 
and even then the popularity of his compositions was a fashion 
rather than a well-grown fame. In Liszt and Wagner the roman- 
tic spirit expressed itself in the choice of subjects quite as plainly 
as in the method of treatment. In Berlioz the subject was of less 
consequence ; the great innovation was the discarding of estab- 
lished forms for the sake of the fullest possible development of 
the poetical idea. Possibly one of these days the rules of con- 
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struction observed by the classical composers, especially in large 
works such as symphonies and operas, will seem as pedantic as 
the laws of the medizval mastersingers. Berlioz, at all events, 
found them absurd. In his zeal for their destruction he became, 
if not the founder, certainly the most successful apostle, of “ Pro- 
gramme Music,” which undertakes to illustrate a definite poetical 
text, and to follow it, thought by thought, without reference to 
the conventional restrictions as to form. The principle of free 
expression is carried into every department of music, including 
the song and the opera; but its most striking use is in the sym- 
phony, and in those complex works for many voices and instru- 
ments for which no precise designation has yet been agreed upon. 
The habit of Berlioz was to write out a synopsis of a poem or 
poetical fragment, and to represent every item in this text by an 
appropriate musical passage. To understand the music it was 
necessary to read the programme as one listened. Sometimes 
the effect was admirable, for Berlioz had moments of high in- 
spiration ; in his musical setting of Romeo and Juliet, for example, 
there are pages of ravishing beauty, which bring before us scenes 
of the drama even more vividly than the acting stage. But it is 
obvious that the system must often confound the provinces of 
music and speech, throwing upon the former art a function to 
which it is essentially incompetent, or else reducing it from the 
dignity of an independent exponent of noble and poetical thought 
to the humbler place of a mere accompaniment of the printed 
line. Berlioz not only marred his music by thus degrading its 
role, but in trying to be faithful to his text he was sometimes 
betrayed into the most prosaic realism. Thus in the famous 
Marche au Supplice, which enters into the opium-dreams of his 
love-sick artist, the representation of the procession to the scaf- 
fold closes with an imitation of the chop of the headsman’s axe— 
a contrivance which is probably the most hideously vulgar effect 
in any reputable piece of music. He had that imperfect percep- 
tion of the grotesque which seems to be a common defect of the 
French genius. In his occasional inability to distinguish between 
the poetic and the merely sensational, his lack of that fine, incom- 
municable, sure artistic sense which we call taste, he sometimes 
reminds us of Victor Hugo. Moreover, for the conception of the 
purest music there is surely need of a serenity, dignity, and ab- 
straction of mind which lift the composer above turbulence and 
passion. We doubt whether Berlioz ever attained repose of soul 
except for brief and infrequent moments. If we read his painful 
Memoirs, filled with extravagance, bitterness, contempt, despair, 
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vanity, self-pity, and absurdity, and saddest when they are most 
absurd, we shall understand why his music speaks to us so often 
of grandiose fancies and so rarely of lofty aspiration, so often of 
vexation and struggle and so rarely of calm delight. 

Liszt also has been classed among the writers of Programme 
Music. That place, perhaps, may suit him if we call the compo- 
sitions of the Berlioz school “ Panorama Music”; but between 
the French and the Hungarian master there is an important dif- 
ference of method. Liszt never attempted to make music repre- 
sent language, or even definite thoughts; he seldom used it as 
an illustration of any particular words or actions; at most he 
wished it to call up in the listener the state of mind which was his 
when he wrote it. The series of compositions for the orchestra 
to which he gave the name of Symphonic Poems are the best 
examples of his plan. These are all based upon a text—a poem, 
a poetic extract, a painting, a biography—but the musician em- 
ploys it only as an inspiration for himself and a general hint for 
his audience. It is not at all a guide to the contents of the com- 
position. It is sometimes a help to enjoyment, but the music, 
whose value is absolute and complete in itself, can always do 
without it. I say sometimes a help to enjoyment; the Zasso, for 
instance, is made more interesting by the prefatory lines which tell 
us that it symbolizes the sufferings and triumph of the poet, and 
that it is founded upon a song in which the Venetian gondoliers 
celebrate his memory ; on the other hand, I am by no means sure 
that the magnificent movement of Les Préludes derives any 
additional effect from the fragment of Lamartine by which it 
was suggested. The text, with Liszt, is only the point of depar- 
ture. The idea which he proceeds to follow out is not literary, 
but purely musical, and he treats it by a purely musical method, 
with all the art of the classical symphonist. There is no thought 
of forcing his musical theme into correspondence with the 
changes of the poet’s fancies; the object is only to develop 
its own beauty and suggestiveness. Thus it is that the Sym- 
phonic Poems are distinguished by a simplicity and unity in 
which the parallel works of Berlioz are lacking. They are not 
all beautiful, for Liszt’s imagination sometimes led him a strange 
road; but when they are charming their charm is complete and 
continuous, while the most striking music of the Programme 
school, exhibiting snips and patches of unrelated melody, too 
often reminds us of a crazy-quilt. 

Liszt therefore differs from Berlioz essentially in the manner 
of looking at his subject—perhaps it would be better to say of 
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feeling his subject. It is in their independence of hampering 
rules of construction that the two masters agreed. Subject only 
to certain well-understood principles of rhythm and harmony, 
they claimed entire freedom in the musical expression of their 
feelings. The classical school allowed no such liberty. First 
subject and second subject, theme and variation, development 
and combination, must follow one another in due order; and in 
the older writers each subdivision was rounded off with a little 
flourish, which meant nothing musically, but served to mark the 
boundary-lines and keep the sections apart. Somebody has com- 
pared these separation passages to the stuffing in which eggs are 
packed. In Haydn’s symphonies they are quite obvious; in the 
opera, until Wagner’s time, they were so conspicuous that a large 
part, even of the most popular works, consisted of worthless fill- 
ing; they were thought indispensable in the song, and they 
figured largely in solos for the pianoforte. Liszt had no use for 
them, because he paid no respect to arbitrary divisions. There 
is no trace in the Symphonic Poems of the systematic arrange- 
ment of sections and subsections in which the art of musical con- 
struction was supposed largely to lie. Even in the two longer 
works, the Faust and Dante, to which Liszt gave the name and 
something of the conventional outline of “symphonies,” the 
musical impulse flows steadily on without regard to customary 
boundaries. The pianoforte music of Liszt, embracing almost 
every species of composition for that instrument, is characterized 
by similar, or even greater, freedom ; and in his songs the subor- 
dination of the constructive plan to the poetical and musical sen- 
timent is complete. The same principle of free feeling is carried 
out in his sacred music. Although not much that he has done 
in this department has been adopted by the churches, nearly all 
of it is profoundly religious in spirit. The oratorio and the sa- 
cred cantata, perhaps, owe him a new lease of life. It needs 
courage to speak disrespectfully of those allied art-forms, illus- 
trated by the genius of Handel and so often consecrated to noble 
purposes ; but it is certain that they have no hold upon the peo- 
ple except in backward-looking England, where the middle-classes 
regard them with the same just, measured, and respectful affec- 
tion which is extended to the British constitution and the lord- 
chancellor’s wig. Here they have never been cultivated save 
from a sense of duty, and at present we can hardly say that they 
are cultivated at all. Some excellent persons persuade them- 
selves that they enjoy oratorios; but in most cases this is an 
amiable delusion. There are passages, of course, in all the great 
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works of this class, to which no one with musical sensibilities can 
listen without delight. But the complaint that oratorio belongs 
to an antiquated pattern of composition is not unreasonable. 
Old-fashioned things are not always the best. The formality of 
the oratorio is hopelessly at odds with the restless and impulsive 
modern temperament. It is impossible to imagine a man of our 
time inventing such an art-form ; and it is an unwise reverence 
for ancient authority which induces composers to go on repeat- 
ing devices adapted to the taste of an earlier generation. The 
oratorio of the future must differ widely from the oratorio of the 
past. It is not to be supposed that Liszt’s Christus will ever dis- 
place Handel’s Messiah ;, but it may well turn out that the Hun- 
garian composer has indicated the lines upon which Handel’s 
successors will have to modify the sacred music of festivals and 
concert-rooms. 

While we assign a high importance to Liszt’s innovations, we 
must all admit that their immediate success with popular audi- 
ences has been questionable. The most remarkable and original 
of his orchestral works, the Symphonic Poems, have always been 
a puzzle. Ten years ago, in a conversation with him about 
music in America, I mentioned that the whole series of these 
compositions had been performed in New York. He shook his 
head, with a serious smile, and remarked that no city of Europe 
had treated him so well as that. One, at least, of the poems had 
never been played anywhere except in New York. With us, in 
several cases, the performance was at best a curious experiment ; 
it cannot be said that more than two or three of the set really 
won acceptance with the public, and.the interest in them for a 
few years past has been growing not greater but less. The 
truth is that, while Liszt possessed the artistic temperament in a 
phenomenal degree, his zesthetic perceptions were always im- 
perfect. The last refinements of a cultivated sensibility strug- 
gled in him with the inherited instincts of a half-barbaric taste— 
barbaric delight in splendors and surprises of sound, in passion- 
ate movement, in startling and changing rhythm, in strong sensa- 
tions, in fierce contrasts. Hence there is a great deal of his 
music which astonishes but does not please. It can only be de- 
scribed as ugly music. This is enough to account for the failure 
of his symphonic compositions to keep their ground after their 
novelty was gone. It is still more significant that they have 
not been imitated. Saint-Saéns has produced a few Symphonic 
Poems, but they are illustrations of particular incidents rather 
than poems in Liszt’s sense, and they do not constitute an ex- 
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ception to the general statement that composers have concurred 
in rejecting the new art-form and keeping to the old style of 
symphony, with its divisions and fences and laws of form sub- 
stantially intact. They are doubtless wise. The free system 
may suit a musician of genius whose thought is clear and 
manageable; but most composers will fail to produce a sym- 
metrical, compact, intelligible work unless the ground-plan is 
measured out for them in advance. 

The influence of Liszt, then, has not been at its strongest in the 
establishment of new forms, but it has infused freshness and the 
spirit of freedom into the treatment of the old. There is no suc- 
cessful composer of the present day who has not felt the life-giv- 
ing impulse which pulses in Liszt’s vigorous genius, and who has 
not learned from him many a secret of poetical expression. In 
the art of pianoforte playing, as well as in compositions for 
that instrument, he brought in a new era, enormously enlarging 
the capacities of the performer, while he gave a new richness and 
meaning to the music. Here he reached an unbounded popular 
success, which time has not impaired. It used to be thought 
that Thalberg had carried the technique of the piano to the 
furthest possible point; it seemed as if he had found what pian- 
ists had long wanted—a third hand to fill up the middle parts 
while night and left were busy at opposite ends of the key-board. 
But Liszt surpassed even Thalberg’s wonderful technique. His 
music sounded fuller, his harmonic combinations more extended, 
his command of the range of the instrument more complete ; and 
with all this was the abounding passion whose intense accents 
made us forget the marvels of execution. Such brilliant effects 
were not altogether the result of Liszt’s personal accomplish- 
ments and temper. Most of them he taught to his pupils and 
perpetuated in his printed scores. They are reproduced, more 
or less imperfectly, in every concert-room and in thousands of 
private houses ; and, like all the other manifestations of his poeti- 
cal spirit, they have left an impression upon the character and 
tendencies of the art which will not soon be obscured. 

In a record of his services to music it would be a great error 
to overlook his influence in raising the standards of excellence 
among the working members of the profession. How much he 
did for the advancement of the technique of the piano every 
amateur understands. What he did for the orchestra is not so 
well known. He shares with Hector Berlioz the credit of in- 
venting many daring and beautiful combinations of instruments, 
and of treating individual instruments in novel and delightful 
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ways. Berlioz probably excelled all other. masters of our time 
in the intimate knowledge of the characters and capabilities 
of every component part of the band; but his felicity in the 
arrangement of striking tone-effects sometimes led him into ex- 
cessive indulgence in such experiments. Liszt’s use of a paral- 
lel talent was more discreet, and his orchestral coloring, while 
hardly less brilliant and original than that of Berlioz, is more 
homogeneous and satisfying. Asa painter would say, he under- 
stands “values.” The inventions and methods of both these 
masters have become the common property of musicians, and 
nearly all the best recent works for the orchestra are full of 
them. But the new mode of writing supposes a very different 
sort of band from that which the old symphonists worked with. 
An orchestra is now treated as a company of virtuosi, and the 
principal men in such organizations as that of Thomas are re- 
quired to be artists of high training. The ability of orches- 
tra-players has been rising for many years. A wonderful im- 
provement has taken place since Beethoven had to lay aside 
a Leonora overture because the opera-band could not play it. 
Only forty years ago, however, some of the most respectable 
orchestras of Germany found the music of Berlioz beyond their 
powers when the French composer made a professional tour of 
that country. The condition of things has changed very rapidly 
since then, and the change has been hastened principally by the 
new demands of the new composers. Liszt’s influence in this 
direction was incalculable. He not only gave a powerful incen- 
tive to technical training, but he taught orchestral players to 
bring to their work feeling, expression, and a sense of indivi- 
duality ; and he taught conductors how to use the new powers 
of their men. 
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THE average hymn is an anomaly in literature. Its wide- 
spread influence, so seemingly disproportionate to its real merit, 
is due to the swift communication of a welcome thought, rather 
than to any comeliness of language with which that thought is 
dressed. In a minor degree this is also the case with national an- 
thems—struck off at a white heat and crudely strong, like new 
wine ; with patriotic war-songs, where the fervor of the moment 
atones for all deficiencies, and with those wisely commonplace 
poems which have succeeded in rendering faithfully back to us 
the conventional emotions of our own hearts. But the national 
anthem can only arouse us when the nation’s honor or interests 
are at stake; in calmer moments we are languidly unconcerned 
about the star-spangled banner, and listen to “God save the 
Queen” as to a decorous prayer. The war-songs cease to thrill 
us when the battle-flags are furled, and after many years’ acquain- 
tance with “ A Psalm of Life” we no longer find in it that depth 
of moral philosophy which can be relied on for a vigorous sup- 
port. But the strength of a hymn lies in the few great facts it 
represents, and with which our interests are too vitally connected 
to permit us to grow weary of the theme. To the mourner it 
whispers consolation; to the despairing, hope; to the weary, 
rest; and what wonder that, listening to this voice of comfort, 
we cease to be fastidious about halting numbers and imperfect 
rhymes. Wide as the sea is its sphere of usefulness; to the illit- 
erate, to the commonplace, and to the learned it carries a healing 
message, proving by its catholicity the hidden source from which 
it draws its being. 

Mr. Samuel Duffield has recently published a bulky and 
rather pretentious volume, entitled English Hymns: Their Authors 
and History,in which he has sought to gratify that pious curi- 
osity which a great many good people are presumed to feel con- 
cerning the origin and vicissitudes of their favorite songs. Here 
we find Newman and Watts, Faber and Wesley, Keble and George 
Herbert, with a host of less famous writers, whose poems are 
alphabetically indexed and made the subject matter for some 
harmless criticism and a vast fund of anecdotes, which go far to- 
wards swelling the six hundred and seventy-five pages of which 
the book is composed. Some of these tales have so little connec- 
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tion with the hymns that we are at a loss to imagine why they 
were inserted. Episodes of the late war, village stories on the 
“Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” order, and trifling incidents in 
the lives of ordinary men serve only to rob the volume of its 
literary compactness, while adding sorely to its weight. We 
turn, for instance, to 


“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


and find a detailed account of an estimable old lady, who wore a 
black silk gown, a white muslin kerchief, a cream-colored shawl, 
and a mob-cap, and who sat in an elbow-chair, with “a little para- 
dise of a conservatory” opening out from her drawing-room. 
Beyond the fact that the old lady was heard on one occasion to 
sing a few verses of the hymn in question, there is absolutely no 
reason why all these particulars, and a great many more, should 
have’ been related about her, and it is hard to understand just 
what she is doing in a book at all. Onthe same principle Mr. 
Charles Wesley’s admirers are edified with the history of old 
William Hiskins, of Fexham, Wiltshire, who came to church one 
fine morning, notwithstanding his years and decrepitude. Wes- 
ley’s hymn, 


“ Arise, my soul, arise!” 


being given out, Hiskins joined in devoutly, and on his way 
home stumbled into the canal and was drowned—a climax for 
which we were hardly prepared, and which, to say the least, is 
discouraging to the church-goer. Again, why should Mr. Duf- 
field think it necessary to commend to our notice a hymn by 
William Knox, on the singular ground that another poem by the 
same author was a favorite with President Lincoln; and why 
strain our credulity by relating the conversion of a young man 
on hearing a companion recite during the pauses of a storm the 
following wretched verse: 


“The God that reigns on high, 
And thunders when he please, 
That rides the stormy sky 
And manages the seas" ? 


The lines, which are by Dr. Watts, are probably the very worst 
he ever wrote, and ought not to be associated in any sane mind 
either with the majestic voices of nature or with the awful attri- 
butes of God. 
Notwithstanding its serious defects, Mr. Duffield’s work has 
been received with an unstinted praise which compels us to 
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doubt whether the critics of the press are in the habit of reading 
what they review. One enthusiastic writer assures us, indeed, 
that “the refined enjoyment provided by the book begins with 
the first page and continues to the last "—which would seem to 
imply that he has mastered all its contents, but which, we fear, 
only means that he has spared himself the fatigue of its perusal. 
This eulogist is likewise of the opinion that * the beautiful inspi- 
ration of very many of our modern Christian hymns is, no doubt, 
a much stronger argument in favor of the continuance of divine 
inspiration than all the reasoning that has ever been done on the 
subject.” Yet we doubt if the evidences of Christianity, as re- 
vealed in the modern hymn-book, will ever greatly ease the theo- 
logians of their burden. The “inspired” hymns are few and far 
between, and the greater number express nothing but a vague 
religious sentiment, emotional rather than instructive, and bear- 
ing no real proportion in their literary value to the magnitude of 
. the topic which, even in this age of scepticism, rivets the central 
interests of mankind. The best sacred poems are in no sense 
hymns, and have never gained the widespread popularity which 
belongs to the more simple and direct effusion. Newman and 
Keble are not household names like Dr. Watts and John Newton ; 
and even Blackie’s beautiful ‘“ Angels holy, high and lowly” can 
hardly hope to stand side by side in the public estimation with 
such songs as “I would not live alway” and “ Rock of Ages.” 
In the sustained excellence of The Christian Year, which neither 
sinks into mediocrity nor rises to perfection, we see the well- 
balanced serenity of Keble’s mind, and remember gladly that 
he was Newman’s chosen friend. The two so widely different 
worked hand-in-hand on the famous Tracts for the Times, the one 
’ directing, the other eagerly following in his lead. “In the sort 
of warfare they had undertaken to wage together,” says a writer 
in Blackwood, “Keble was incapable of keeping abreast with 
Newman, and Newman became almost immediately the master- 
spirit of the campaign. His was then, as it still is, an intellect 
which could not be satisfied with what appeared to him only half 
atruth. He could not, like Keble, rest upon probability. He 
must have certainty or nothing.”” So one went forward into the 
clearer light, and the other remained behind, dazed and saddened 
by the separation ; happy, indeed, in his clerical duties and his 
domestic life, but “in exceeding doubt and perplexity respecting 
the affairs of the church.” There is something inexpressibly 
touching in that last reunion at Hursley vicarage, when, alter 
the publication of the Apologia, Newman, Keble, and Pusey dined 
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together once more, and once more, before death parted them for 
ever, united the broken links of their affection. 

It is very hard to warm up to Keble’s poems. Many of them 
are really fine, and all express with fitting dignity the great 
truths they aspire to handle; but the flame to light our souls is 
lacking, the true poetic instinct is seldom visible in their creation. 
That they awoke at first as much resentment as admiration was 
naturally due to the extreme Catholicity of their tone. Men said 
they were songs of the church rather than of God, and felt 
stunned by the writer’s unqualified admission of the Real Pre- 
sence in the Eucharist and by his loving reverence for the Bless- 
ed Virgin. From a long hymn on the Annunciation we quote 
the last three stanzas, both as proving how tenderly Keble has 
dealt with his subject, and because they are among the most 
graceful and pleasing he has ever written: 


« Ave Maria! Mother blest! 
To whom, caressing and caress’d, 
Clings the Eternal Child ; 
Favor'd beyond archangels’ dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled. 


* Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine; 
For he, thy son and Saviour; vows 
To crown all lowly, lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine. 


“ Bless’d is the womb that bare him—bless’d 
The bosom where his lips were pressed ; 
But rather bless’d are they 
Who hear his word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall dwell 
And never pass away.” 


[It is not possible to compare Keble as a poet to Newman. 
Newman’s poems have been well designated as “the work of a 
powerful intellect, unbent for a season from sterner tasks”; and 
while not equal to his incomparable prose, they stand to-day 
without any peer in the world of English religious verse. Keble 
is so lavish of his fancy that his best pictures are indistinct from 
being overcrowded. Newman presents his subject unsoftened by 
accessories, and, with the tranquillity of restrained power, seeks 
rather to veil than to give expression to that depth of thought 
and emotion which reaches the very fibre of our souls. All our 
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longings, aspirations, fears, doubts, terrors, are reflected in his 
pages; and the voice that answers them is fraught with human 
sympathy, tempered by that wise, sad resignation which is our 
only strength. Who has not echoed in his heart this passionate 
cry: 
“O Christ ! that it were possible, 
After long years, to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be”? 

There is so much sentiment written nowadays on the loneli- 
ness of the forgotten dead—a favorite topic with modern morbid 
poets—that the real loneliness of the living is well-nigh over- 
looked, and with it that unanswered question, that heart-break- 
ing doubt, as to whether the heaven-centred souls concern them- 
selves about our daily lives. Once our burdens were theirs, our 
pleasures, successes, disappointments shared by them; now these 
things still mean as much to us as ever, but the dead give no 
token, and we cannot tell whether their radiant eyes are fixed 
upon us as we go. To this wistful desire to still interest those 
who loved and cherished us on earth comes as a healing message 
a little poem of such pure and tranquil beauty that the two last 
verses are surely unsurpassed in their absolute perfection of form 


and thought. It was written in 1829, and is entitled 


“A VOICE FROM AFAR. 


“ Weep not for me: 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends ; 
Nor miss my face, dear friends ! 


“T still am near, 

Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 

Your converse mild, your blameless mirth ; 
Now, too, I hear 

Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 

Low prayers and musings sweet. 


“A sea before 
The Throne is spread—its pure, still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God's knowledge, and are blest.” 


‘The extreme pureness and lucidity of Newman’s style often 
deceive uncultivated mindsiinto thinking his poems simple rather 
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than profound; and it is to these good people that an English 
critic offers the sharp reminder that, while such poetry looks 
easy to write, it is in truth very difficult to imitate. “It is al- 
ways possible to be trivial and vulgar; but to unite, as here, 
great simplicity of thought and great plainness of speech to dig- 
nity, is a formidable task.” The same may be truthfully observed 
of his prose. It looks so much harder—until we try it—to write 
like Mr. Pater than like Newman that we do not always under- 
stand the rare perfection which makes every page seem easy to 
our eyes. A marked individuality of style is common enough, 
and we have plenty of striking instances under our notice. Car- 
lyle, Browning, Blackmore, and a host of others can be readily 
recognized by their cultured peculiarities; but for absolute 
purity of language we have only two great living masters— 
Matthew Arnold and Newman; nor are there at present many 
shoulders in training to receive their mantles. 

Father Faber’s hymns—well known and well loved as they 
are—belong to a wholly different order of creation. Some one 
has harshly said that the world lost a poet when Faber became a 
priest, and it is singular that any one so deeply imbued with the 
poetic spirit should have written lines of such unequal merit, or 
have clothed many of his most beautiful thoughts in such loosely 
constructed verse. The delicacy and pathos of his conceptions 
will never be denied; but these things, while sufficient for a good 
hymn, cannot of themselves make a perfect poem—and Faber 
is essentially a poet. No one can doubt this who has ever 
read “ Pilgrims of the Night,” ‘‘ The Sorrowful World,” or those 
strange verses called “ The Creation of the Angels,” and begin- 
ning, 

“Tn pulses deep of threefold love, 
Self-hushed and self-possessed, 
The mighty, unbeginning God 
Had lived in silent rest.” 


It is to be regretted that the New England publishers of an il- 
lustrated, “‘ unsectarian ” edition of Father Faber’s hymns should 
have thought fit to decorate this mysterious and noble poem 
with a woodcut representing a fat little cupid riding in a high- 
heeled slipper, by way of car, with a rose for a pillow, an arrow 
for a whip, and two of Aphrodite’s doves for horses. This may 
be what Mr. Gosse calls “ unconscious impiety,’’ but as a matter 
of fact it is hard to assign any reason for the unconsciousness. 
The most serious defect that can be urged against Faber’s 
hymns is an occasional lack of reverence, a freedom with holy 
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things and holy names, which in his case was but the outspoken 
expression of an abiding love, but which nevertheless is a dan- 
gerous precedent to establish. There is no fault more common 
in the ordmary hymns for the populace than the easy assump- 
tion that we are in the full enjoyment of the divine favor, and 
nothing is more rare than any hint of our unworthiness to oc- 
cupy that position. “Perfect love casteth out fear”; but the 
emotion which is produced by aid of a favorite tune and a 
mellifluous verse is not a perfect love, and can hardly be relied 
on in the practical battles of life. It is strange to see a writer 
like Faber, whose prose works have been considered the most 
severe of spiritual guides, abandon himself so readily in his 
hymns to this confident familiarity with God. It is stranger 
still that the same man who gave us the solemn warning, 


“ Prayer was not meant for luxury, 
Or selfish pleasures sweet : 
It is the prostrate creature’s place 
At his Creator’s feet,” 


should ever have written such lines as these: 


“ The solemn face, the downcast eye, 

The words constrained and cold— 

These are the homage, poor at best, 
Of those outside the fold. 


“They know not how our God can play | 
The babe’s, the brother’s part ; 
They dream not of the ways he has 
Of getting at the heart ”; 


or these: 
“ How can they tell how Jesus oft 
His secret thirst will slake 
On those strange freedoms childlike hearts 
Are taught by God to take?” 


while in such poems as “The True Shepherd ” the same tone of 
familiar freedom is even more apparent. 

We lay stress on this point only because it is a device too 
easily followed, and too aptly developed by coarser hands into 
something infinitely worse. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
expressed himself very strongly on the subject of those dismal 
old hymns, dear at one time to the Presbyterian heart, which 
gave you distinctly to understand that hell was yawning beneath 
your feet, and the vast majority of mankind dropping quickly 
into it. He has drawn a vivid picture of the defiant young soul 
driven to the verge of suicide by the horror of such accumulated 
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ideas, and tempted, in mingled fear and resentment, to “ dare the 
worst” with which she was so pitilessly threatened. And be- 
yond doubt the dreadful certainty with which revivalists were 
wont to promise eternal punishment has, in its time, overthrown 
many sensitive organizations and helped liberally to populate 
the madhouse. Richard Weaver used to boast of shaking*a 
dying woman “over hell” until, one by one, she dropped the 
money-bags from beneath her pillow to the floor; and while the 
self-denying devotion of Weaver's life is proof of his sincerity 
in the work of conversion, his methods remind us irresistibly of 
the missionary who carried a Bible in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, and gave the heathen their choice in true high- 
wayman fashion. As for the point which is occasionally made 
by the biographers of these stalwart preachers, that “the Al- 
mighty Arbiter set his seal” upon their denunciations—meaning 
that penalties of some sort followed their neglected warnings—it 
is well to recollect that several of the unfortunates “‘cursed” by 
Ludovick Muggleton, the illiterate founder of a forgotten sect, 
actually died from sheer fright, to the great strengthening of his 
cause and the comfort and consolation of his disciples. Never- 
theless, if we take the trouble to peruse some of the modern 
hymn-books, especially those of an exoteric order, we cannot 
tail to perceive how the cheerless visions of judgment and hell 
have yielded place to a most genial assurance of heaven, and 
how sinners are counselled, not exactly to repent and do pen- 
ance, but to cast away all fear, and rejoice in the love of their 
Saviour. Surely Faber is not altogether innocent of this tone 
when he writes thus of God the Father: 


“ Thy justice is the gladdest thing 
Creation can behold; 
Thy tenderness so meek, it wins 
The guilty to be bold.” 


But for the keynote to Faber’s confidence we must turn to an- 
other and nobler poem, and there learn how awe may be ex- 
tinguished in devotion. He who could say truthfully: 


“QO God! who wert my childhood’s love, 
My boyhood’s pure delight, 
A presence felt the livelong day, 
A welcome fear at night,” 


might well lift his eyes tranquilly to the Judgment Seat; but it 
is hardly safe to assume that we have all cause to feel elated on 
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teed us on the easiest of terms, and with a jovial conviction that 
leaves no room for doubt. The blood of the Lamb has washed 


away our sins—one hymn even assures us 
“He's graciously waiting to wash more” 


—and Chanaan’s happy shores lie stretched before us all. 

As a result of this frame of mind condemned criminals of the 
most brutal type face the unknown future with unruffled com- 
posure, convinced, in the words of one of them, that they “ will 
awaken in the bosom of their Saviour”; and men of dubious 
morals live two distinct lives, one of emotional piety fit for Sun- 
day use, and one of tricky dishonesty more congenial to their 
every-day avocations. All thoughts of God’s justice, which will 


not be for most of us 
“‘__the gladdest thing 
Creation can behold,” 


are merged in an assurance of his love; all fears for our own de- 
ficiencies are lost in the comfortable feeling that we are loving 
him very much in return, and, though giving frail proof of our 
sincerity, are telling him so with unexampled fervor. 

Walter Bagehot has administered to this class of religionists 
a rebuke so sternly and truthfully disheartening that his words 
are not likely to win their way abroad, or reach the ears to which 
they are directed: 

“The attractive aspects of God’s character must not be made more 
apparent to such a being as man than his chastening and severer aspects. 
We must not be invited toapproach the Holy of holies without being made 
aware—painfully aware—what holiness is. We must know our own un- 
worthiness ere we are fit to approach or imagine an Infinite Perfection. 
The most nauseous of false religions is that which affects a fulsome fond- 
ness for a Being not to be thought of without awe, or spoken of without 
reluctance.” * 

If the young men and women who, in the intervals of gossip 
and flirtation, sing hymns at the sea-shore on Sunday evenings, 
shouting out the holiest of names in a lusty chorus, could realize 
that it was “a Being not to be thought of without awe, or spoken 
of without reluctance,” whom they are addressing with such 
careless irreverence, it might occur to them that this species of 
religious dissipation should be conducted on a less broadly hu- 
morous basis. 

Few literary qualifications are required for a popular hymn, 
and few are noticeable in its construction. Some of the best 


* The Ignorance of Man. 
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sound like echoes from older voices, as in George Herbert’s 
“Said I not so?” where we see a reflection common to most 
serious poets, from St. Gregory Nazianzen to Adelaide Procter. 
And in the long-drawn weakness of Bishop Ken’s “ Awake, my 
Soul, and with the Sun” we recognize the same impulse which 
stirred St. Gregory in his “ Morning Prayer,” now familiar to 
us all through Newman’s beautiful translation. But the hymns 
which delight the populace are not Newman’s, nor Herbert’s, nor 
even Bishop Ken’s. They are to be found in vastly different 
compilations, published under the patronage of Tate and Brady, 
or Moody and Sankey, or the Salvation Army, gr some equally 
capable literary judges. They abound in grotesque imagery and 
noisy zeal, and assume that the first duty of a Christian is to make 
his religion as clamorous as possible: 
“O God! my heart with love inflame, 

That I may in thy holy name 

Aloud in songs of praise rejoice 

While I have breath to raise my voice. 


“Then will I shout, then will I sing ! 
I'll make the heavenly arches ring’! 
I'll sing and shout for evermore 
On that eternal, happy shore.” 


They are particularly fertile in curious parallels, which are 
presumed to hold the attention of a crowd by presenting some 
well-known image to its mind: We are soldiers marching to 
glory; we are sailors weathering a storm; we are wayfarers 
resting in shady places; we are modern tourists travelling com- 
fortably by rail—the last device being particularly welcome to 
the enervated penitent of advanced civilization : 

‘The lines to heaven by Christ were made ; 
With heavenly truths the rails were laid; 


From earth to heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal, where it ends. 


“ Repentance is the station, then, 
Where passengers are taken in ; 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is himself the way. 


“ The Bible is the engineer; 
It points the way to heaven so clear ; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here 
It doth the way to heaven steer.” 


And so on through several more verses, reading which we no 
longer wonder at Mr. Matthew Arnold’s vigorous denunciation of 
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hymns, a subject on which he has many times expressed the most 
heterodox views. 

“In the long run,” he argues, “ bad music and bad poetry, to whatever 
good and useful purposes a man may often manage to turn them, are in 
themselves mischievous and deteriorating to him. Somewhere and some- 
how and at some time or other he has to pay a penalty and to suffer a loss 
for taking delight in them. It is bad for people to hear such words and 
such a tune as the words or tune of 

‘* ©O happy place ! when shall I be, 
My God, with thee to see thy face ?? 
—worse for them to take pleasure in it,” * 


Without thinking that the penalty for such transgressions will 
be a very heavy one, we cannot but regret that religious im- 
pulses should often manifest themselves in this fashion; not so 
much for the offence given to our more cultivated tastes as for 
their own utter barrenness of purpose. Except in the tempe- 
rance hymns, there is seldom a practical suggestion of reform in 
all these noisy verses. To tell a loafing, swearing vagabond 


that 
“ Repentance is the station, then, 


Where passengers are taken in” 


is not making it plain to him that he must cleanse his foul mouth 
and support his little children. He would never shout half so 
lustily over these unwelcome truths. As for the temperance 
hymns, they are perhaps more pointed than pleasing : 


“ May drunkards see sobriety 
In an alluring light” 


is a wish in which we all heartily concur; that they 


“ May be brought to hate 
Drinks that intoxicate” 


is a most desirable possibility ; but, as a Blackwood reviewer ob- 
serves, none of these sentiments are presented with any great 
felicity of language. Still, as keeping the idea of one needful 
reformation steadily before a man’s mind, they are of more value 
than smoother lines about golden gates, and golden streets, and 
golden harps, and all the wealth of gilded imagery so vaguely 
dazzling to the shrunken conceptions of the poor. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that the German hymns are much better 
than the English, and Mr. Ruskin finds a real merit in the sim- 
ple, pious songs of Italy. Cardinal Antonelli used to say that 
the poorest and most ignorant Italian never lost a certain inborn 


*® Last Essays on Church and Religion, 
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accuracy of taste which enabled him to know what was beauti- 
ful; and the same thing has been observed of the Spanish peasant, 
who, hopelessly illiterate, has not, like our own artisan, been 
warped into vulgarity by the sordid ugliness of his surroundings 
and the sharp edge of a contentious life. There is a little hymn 
—the prayer of Calabrian shepherds to the Virgin—which is oc- 
casionally sung by Catholic choirs, and which for grace and sim- 
plicity can hardly be surpassed. Take but the three following 
verses, and see how easily they express the sentiments natural to 
the rustic suppliants: a loving admiration for their beautiful coun- 
try, a devout reverence for the Mother of God, and a docile con- 
fidence in her protection: 
“ Madonna, keep the cold north wind 
Amid his native seas ; 
So that no withering blight come down 
Upon our olive-trees, 


“ And bid the sunshine glad our hills 
The dew rejoice our vines, 
And bid the healthful sea-breeze sweep 
In music through the pines. 


“Pray for us, that our hearts and homes 
Be kept in fear and love— 
Love for all things around our path, 
And fear for those above.” 


Here we have all the true requisites of a hymn: the emotions 
of fear, hope, and love, a devout and yet definite petition, simple 
thoughts that all can grasp, and language which neither puzzles 
the ignorant by its subtility nor offends the cultivated by its 
crudeness. Such artless verses do not aspire to the province of 
poetry, but they fulfil the purpose for which they were designed : 
penetrating into hearts that the poet has never touched, drawing 
us together in the common fellowship of prayer, and linking our 
wandering, selfish thoughts to the great problems which make 
our interests one. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


THE revelation which God has made to man through his Son 
jesus Christ is one of authority. This is a legitimate aspect of 
divine revelation. A large class of mankind see divine revela- 
tion under this aspect as its most prominent feature, and to this 
class divine revelation must give perfect satisfaction, though the 
essence of Christianity is not authority. True faith brings man 
to the acceptance of the divine authority; therefore, faith is 
necessary that man may know and worship God aright. 

Faith includes as one of its essential features believing what 
God has revealed on the authority of God revealing. This defi- 
nition implies that God has made a revelation which he proposes 
on his own authority. If this be so, the truths revealed must be 
certain ; if they come from God, who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, they cannot be questioned without impugning the 
veracity of God; if they are proposed on the authority of God 
revealing, the rejection of them is the denial of God. It is, more- 
over, the same destruction of faith whether one or all of the 
revealed truths are denied. But how are we to know what God 
has revealed? St. Paul asks this question: “ How shall they 
believe on him of whom they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach unless 
they be sent?” (Rom. x. 14, 15). From this text it is evident 
that the hearing of a preacher divinely sent is the means ap- 
pointed for giving us this knowledge. Who have been divinely 
sent to preach the gospel? The apostles were; and an examina- 
tion of their commission will settle the question about others. 
After his resurrection Jesus spoke to them, saying: “ All power 
is given to mein heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations. . . . Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world” (St. Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 
20). Jesus also said to them: “As the Father hath sent me, I 
also send you” (St. John xx. 21). 

The apostles, as their commission declares, had authority from 
Jesus Christ to teach men to observe all that he had commanded, 
which they were to do until the consummation of the world. 
He made their message complete and the cessation of their office 
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impossible. This living authority necessarily produces and per- 
petuates unity. Authority and unity go together; unity without 
authority would be something like a circle without a centre. 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell, in the Andover Review, says that “ nothing 
but explicit divine command can be the basis for such a perfect 
and indivisible unity” (as organic unity). He also says: “It 
seems almost impossible for all variations in worship to be har- 
monized except by some cecumenical authority.” But divine 
authority in it makes unity an essential mark of the true church. 
Where are authority and unity to be found in Protestantism ? 
Rev. Dr. Richards, in the Andover Review, says: “ Protestant- 
ism is something far removed from the ideal of the church as one 
body with one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Yet he says “that 
ideal is not strained or unnatural. One Lord and Saviour comes 
into the world, lives one perfect life, and dies one blessed sacri- 
fice. To one mankind he comes bestowing one full salvation. 
To be of him, to be in him, to be like him is the one goodness 
possible for believers. All are agreed that he founded one spiri- 
tual kingdom. Its essential unity would seem more simply and 
effectively symbolized by a single organic structure, of however 
varied and diverse parts, than by many. .. . Every believer has 
his vision and dream of ‘one body at last; . . . he at least awaits 
it as a heavenly fruition. What we all look to hereafter may we 
not aspire to now?” He adds, in conclusion: “ The prayer of 
Jesus (‘ That they may be one’) shall prevail: the head shall have 
one body, the foundation one building, the shepherd one flock, 
the bridegroom one bride, the Lord of all one kingdom.” The 
actual Roman Catholic Church is Dr. Richard’s ideal church. 
It is “a single structure of varied and diverse parts.” Its unity 
“is not strained or unnatural,” for it embodies men and women, 
such as we are. It is more sensitive of race characteristics, 
of nationalities and individualities, than all others. Did Catholi- 
city resist Protestantism on account of these distinctions? How 
could it, when these had always existed, and exist now, among 
Catholic peoples more distinct than among any other? 
Catholicity abhors what Dr. Caldwell calls “ uniformity ” and 
“absorption.” Whoever needs or wishes proof of this should 
look at the races, nations, and individuals in the Catholic Church. 
The church insists, when they have historic value, that different 
religious rites must be retained. Have Celts, Saxons, Italians, 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, Japanese, or Chinese 
been denationalized by the church ? 
“ Let “every believer who has had his vision and dream of 
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one body at last” rejoice; the one body is here, and, if he will 
be faithful, “‘ the heavenly fruition” will come. 

Dr. Caldwell holds with Catholics that organic unity without 
divine authority is impossible, but Dr. Richards says that such a 
unity is going to be in the future. If it is to come, on what 
basis will it rest? Can human authority, perhaps the decision 
of a great body, an élite few, or an individual genius, produce it ? 
If so, it would be a despicable surrender of the very thing aimed 
at, which is a unity that perfects liberty. 

But who would dare to call the recognition of a divinely 
established authority anything but a reception of divine light, an 
emancipation, an entrance into liberty. 

Happily, the vocation of the Catholic Christian is to liberty ; 
he is one whom “the truth makes free.” He is one whom a 
church which is “ the pillar and ground of truth” elevates and 
enlightens. “Peter and the eleven” were members of such a 
church. Later on Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine were not in severed 
churches. 

It is not strange that one who will not “hear” a divinely 
established church has to be regarded “as heathen and pub- 
lican,” but it is passing strange that men without guile read 
the commission of Christ to the apostles, admit with St. Paul 
that “ sects,” like “ fornication, idolatry, and witchcraft, are works 
of the flesh” (Gal. v. 20), and persist in sectarianism ! 
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“PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.” * 


Wuat is known as Orthodox Congregationalism has been 
shaken to its very foundations by a new departure in theology, 
called “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” The time-honored and famous 
citadel of Andover has fallen, partially at least, into the hands of 
the innovators, who, conscious of the stronghold which they have 
secured, have boldly proclaimed to the world their nicely-chosen 
interpretations of Christian doctrines. 

Probation after death for those who in this life have not had 
explicit knowledge of the Christian faith is the central idea of 
‘“ Progressive Orthodoxy.” A theory of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption has been framed to suit this idea. 

Passing by the many errors which are to be found in the 
whole system, we shall consider in this article only the question 
of probation after death. 

In the first place, we would like to know how a disembodied 
soul is properly in a state of probation? Is not this life (the 
union of soul and body).the normal condition for moral action? 
The sin of Adam, which was the cause of the fall, and the actual 
sins of all men have been expiated by the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, because they are the sins of man, as man in the flesh. 
The work of redemption was consummated when the Son of 
God expired on the cross; the glorified body of the Redeemer 
was On the third day reunited to his glorified soul, because it was 
fitting that the body should share in the glory of the soul, having 
been humiliated with the soul. But the resurrection of the 
Saviour was like what the resurrection of the just will be on the 
last day. Is it conceivable, then, that a man may depart this life 
in sin, leaving behind him a body of sin, and after leaving this 
world his soul by itself repent and on the last day be reunited to 
its body of sin? By no means, unless by an almost unheard-of 
exception, similar to that of the deliverance of a soul from hell 
after death.t The whole man must repent or the whole man 

* Progressive Orthodoxy: A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian 
Doctrine, By the Editors of the Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

+ The accounts of these exceptions are only pious legends, If true, they cannot be satis- 
factorily explained, unless we suppose that these exceptional persons were restored to this life 
by a miracle, and in this way an opportunity for repentance given, In such cases the particular 
judgment would appear to have been temporarily suspended, 


The opinion that even one person will be delivered from hell after the general judgment is 
against faith. , 
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cannot be saved. “For we must all be manifested before the 
judgment seat of Christ,” says St. Paul, “that every one may re- 
ceive the proper things of the body, according as he hath done, 
whether it be good or evil” (2 Cor. v. 10). 

The proper conditions both for repentance and the commis- 
sion of sin are wanting in the soul of man as separated from the 
body. A man does not renounce the world for Christ’s sake 
when it is beyond his reach; he does not mortify the flesh which 
he no longer has; his body will not be given up to Satan at death 
and his soul afterwards be given up to God. If he is to havea 
glorified body in heaven, it will be because his “ members ” have 
been “the temple of the Holy Ghost”; because he has glorified 
and borne “God in his body” (1 Cor. vi. 19,20). Can a body 
that has not been mortified and subjected to the spirit share in 
the glory of the spirit? Moreover, when the soul has been sepa- 
rated from the body by death it may not sin further without hav- 
ing a deeper guilt than at the time of death, which would make 
it unsuitable to be reunited to its body as that body was at death. 

Now, soul and body are to be at least as intimately united for 
alleternity after the general resurrection as they are inthe present 
life. But “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” teaches that a man who has 
knowledge of the Gospel in this life, if he wishes to be saved, 
has got to fight his way to heaven by keeping the command- 
ments, overcoming the world, the flesh, and the devil, while the 
man who has died without the knowledge of the Gospel has got 
no such battle for salvation, because he cannot have it. Once a 
man who had listened to a preacher’s lucid explanation of the 
Christian doctrine remarked afterwards to the preacher: “It is 
not the faith but the morals of religion that sticks me.” If that 
man could have died without knowledge of the Gospel, perhaps 
Andover could deal with him more lightly than it knows how to 
now! Whence may we trace the origin of this new doctrine of 
probation after death? 

We think that the orthodox Protestant notion of hell has had 
a tendency to make many seek for some explanation of theology 
which would keep men out of it. If hell beconsidered as simply 
and only a place of torment, if both original and actual sin bring 
a soul to endless suffering, there is more. difficulty in believing 
that probation ends with this life than, if it be thought not against 
faith, to hold: that hell is a place of perfect natural beatitude * for 
those not guilty of actual sin and for those who have deliberately 
sinned, a place where the suffering is rigidly proportionate to the 


actual guilt. 
* St. Thomas Aquin, other saints, and many great theologians hold this opinion. 
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Another source of the new doctrine of probation after death 
is the theory that explicit knowledge and acceptance of the 
Christian faith is absolutely necessary for salvation, If Chris- 
tianity is for all men, why put such a limit to the operation of 
grace? What is Christianity but divine grace itself? If it be 
believed that sufficient, or at least remotely sufficient, grace for 
salvation is given in this life to every man, and that a man may 
make an act of faith in God as existing and “as a rewarder to 
them that seek him” (Heb. xi. 6) without an explicit knowl- 
edge of the Incarnation and Redemption, the condition in this 
life of those who are invincibly ignorant of the true faith is not 
so hopeless as Andover theologians would wish us to believe. 
They require more explicit conditions for salvation than right 
reason or orthodox theologians of all ages have. It is of no use 
to increase strict conditions which do not follow from reason. 
How can God be the rewarder of those “ who believe in his ex- 
istence” and “seek” him and reject those who do this? With 
this extreme theory of explicit knowledge and acceptance of the 
Christian faith as necessary for salvation, labelled as “ orthodox 
ballast,” they launch out into the wind and waves with probation 
after death for the heathen who have not had in this life explicit 
knowledge of the Christian faith in flying colors! We do not 
predict for them a safe voyage. Andover ,theology evidently 
does not rely on the general drift of the Scriptures in teaching 
probation after death, but relies on the exceptions that God could 
make if he would, and perhaps has made for some, and makes 
of them a divine rule of action. Error readily proceeds from 
trying to make of exceptions general rules. 

Let us preach what is revealed and what we know, and not 
run after exceptions. Why thrust in our faces an exception which 
tends to weaken in the minds of the faithful a general rule of 
Scripture? Because St. Jerome interprets the Scripture as say- 
ing that God will not judge in eternity * (Gen. vi. 3) those 
who perished in the deluge, should we infer that God never 
judges or punishes in eternity when he does so in this life? Do 
you think because of this exception that St. Jerome believed the 
unorthodox opinion of a law of pardon for all in like circum- 
stances? But what do you mean by “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” ? 
Have you explicitly brought out what was implicitly in the 
Christian revelation before? If your doctrine is new it is not 
true. Itis too late in the day for us to make experiments on the 


* St. Jerome holds that all these persons were saved by their repentance previous to death, 
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Gospel ; we ought to know by this time, if ever, what the Gospel 
generally means. 

“ But Orthodox Protestantism makes men’s chances of salva- 
tion too small,” you say. Therein lies the difficulty which you 
aim to set aside by probation after death. 

Do you not know that the Catholic faith gives one a larger 
hope for men than Orthodox Protestantism? By Protestant 
Orthodoxy, however, must not be understood Progressive Or- 
thodoxy. But it will be in vain for you to think that you can 
long maintain Progressive Orthodoxy. Probation after death will 
not stand the test of theological criticism. It can be traced only 
to your individualism. It is an eccentricity of faith as uncatholic 
as Swedenborgianism or Spiritism. Be careful lest, in your anx- 
iety to get the heathen into heaven, you shut yourselves out. 

Missions will not overtax the energies of the church with such 
an appendage to its faith. A missionary is a messenger of God, 
“a shining torch,” “a fire on a mountain,” sent forth with the 
spirit and power of an Elias, St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. 
Xavier to preach by his life and words to a dying world. 

In the single question of probation after death it is easy to see 
that the Orthodox Congregationalists have the advantage over 
the Andover Progressionists. The Orthodox Congregationalists 
have our sympathy in their grief at what has happened in An- 
dover. All upholders of orthodoxy should stand by them and 
help them to combat the new error. Not afew Episcopalians, 
all Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists, are with them heart 
and soul. 

Let the Progressionists shift for themselves. Mr. D.L. Moody 
with his Bible and Scott’s Commentary is a better guide than the 
Andover scientists with all their knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek. 

Is the memory of George Whitefield, who, though not a Con- 
gregationalist, yet preached in the orthodox churches of New 
England, dead? Were it not for Whitefield’s continual holding 
up of Calvinism one would suppose that his sermons were those 
of a Catholic Liguorian missioner! Wesay to the Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists: Unseat “ Progressive Orthodoxy” from An- 
dover if you can. See if the teaching of the present professors 
(on the Incarnation, for example) is different from what their pro- 
mises or contracts require that it should be. The Massachusetts 
courts should decide whether the trustees can give the emolu- 
ments of those chairs to those who depart from the doctrinal 
standards fixed by the benefactors. 
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We think that you once let Harvard University be taken 
away from you too easily. We know the history of Harvard 
University. We know it was founded by an orthodox minister 
to be an orthodox institution, and now we know it is teaching 
Unitarianism and Rationalism! In our judgment there is noth- 
ing like having men with new doctrines found new colleges and 
seminaries. 





A FAIR EMIGRANT. 
CHAPTER III. 
INTERRUPTION. 


“ AND now, dear,” said Desmond, “as I have given you my 
serious promise, let me go my own way for the rest of the even 
ing. I want to look over the papers in the old wooden box in 
the shanty, to put them in order for your reading. Don’t expect 
to see me again till to-morrow morning, and tell Jeanne I shall 
not come in to supper. I shall spend most of the night at my 
task.” 

“T fear it will be a painful one,” said Bawn, beginning to 
tremble for the consequences of her own boldness. 

“Not so painful as it might have been. Your faith and con- 
fidence have given me courage, and, after a life-time of silence 
and isolation with my trouble, your sympathy is very sweet. 
Already I feel happier than I believed it possible I could ever 
feel again. Little daughter, you have comforted me.” 

“Daddy, I hold you to be one of God’s martyrs.” 

“That is wild talk, my darling. Only to-night do I realize 
fully how wicked I have been. I have suffered morosely, with- 
out admitting the blessedness of suffering.”’ 

“T cannot wonder.” 

“ My daughter’s trust has broken my pride. I freely pardon 
all who injured me. Go, now, my precious one, and pray for 
me if you would help me.” 

‘Iam always praying for you. Sometimes I think I hear 
the angels grumbling, ‘ Here is this Bawn again, clamoring about 
her father!’” 

“ Continue your violence, my dearest. A most unusual hope 
and happiness have descended upon me to-night.” 
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“ Thank Heaven for it! And after this we shall be so happy!” 

Then they parted, Desmond going to his shanty and Bawn 
returning to the house, where she baffled Jeanne’s inquiries about 
her father, merely saying that she had seen him and that he 
would not return in time for supper. Retiring early to her 
room, the girl remained long on her knees trying once more to 
weary out the patience of the angels. In the vigorous hopeful- 
ness of her healthy youth she was not satisfied with asking resig- 
nation and peace for her martyr, but demanded comfort the most 
complete, a crown of happiness the most absolute, to make amends 
for long years of desolation and pain, How strangely such vehe- 
ment prayers are sometimes answered only those can’ know who 
have dared to utter them. 

Having made her demands of Heaven, Bawn lingered still, 
looking out of her window, her eyes resting on the sleeping, 
sombre woods, the dreaming prairie spanned by the star-sown 
‘sky, the white, moon-silvered gables and roofs of the homestead. 
A dog bayed in the distance, a faint lowing came from the cattle- 
‘sheds, and the geese gabbled in the farm-yard. Echoes of whis- 
tling and faint laughter floated up from the fields, where some 
of the laborers were amusing themselves. Red fire-side lights 
‘shone under the eaves and made the moonlight more white, more 
ethereal by contrast. 

While her eyes took in the beauty of the night her heart 
swelled with indignation as she thought over her father’s com- 
munication of the evening, and asked herself in amazement what 
:ind of men and women these might be whom he had described 
as good and true, yet who could believe him a criminal, and, 
driving him away from them deliberately, could lose him out of 
their lives for evermore. Stupid, base, inconceivable beings! 
There was no word in her vocabulary strong enough to express 
her contempt and disgust for them. So patient, so kindly as he 
was, and so quietly brave in spite of that amiable weakness of 
character which his daughter felt in him, and which made him 
more lovable in her eyes! Why could he not have forgotten 
them? Why could he not despise them as she did? To think 
that, after all these thirty years, the memory of their love should 
live so cruelly within him and would not die! 

“Oh! that he and I could go back among them,” she thought, 
“and force them to believe in the truth. Iam not blighted and 
heart-broken, but young and strong, and full of faith. I would 
walk into their homes and reproach them with their falsehood. 
I would tell them of his noble, gentle, and laborious life; of how 
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the poor come to him for help and the rich entrust him with 
their interests. I would ask them to look at his sad eyes, his 
white hair, and I would say, ‘Is this the man you branded and 
drove out from you?’” 

Flinging herself on her bed, she cried herself to sleep, and 
soon slept the undisturbed slumber of pure and perfect health. 
After some hours she wakened suddenly with a strange, startled 
feeling, a belief that her father had been standing at her bedside 
the moment before her eyes had opened, that he had bent over 
her and spoken to her. Even when wide awake and aware that 
this must have been a delusion, a dream, she felt uneasy, as 
though intelligence had been given her that something unusual 
had happened. Dawn was already making objects dimly visible 
in the room, giving them that ghostly aspect which all things 
take at the first sign of the approach of another day, and, won- 
dering if her father had returned to the house, she lay listening, 
thinking it possible his entrance might have wakened her. All 
was still, and, with an anxiety that would not be controlled, she 
rose and went to the window commanding a view of one end of 
the log hut. The faint star of light which she could always see 
when he was there at night was burning still. How long he was 
lingering over that painful retrospection! How tired he would 
be to-morrow! Full of a tender concern for him, she dressed 
quickly, went noiselessly down the staircase, and let herself out 
of the house, with the intention of persuading him to give up his 
vigil, and of preparing some refreshment which he might take 
before going to his much-needed rest. 

She was soon at the door of the shanty, and, finding it unfast- 
ened, went in, calling softly to her father that it was she. 

There was no answer. The light on the table was burning 
low with a flicker that seemed to struggle with the encroach- 
ments of the dawn-light, and she could see her father’s figure sit- 
ting in his chair by the table, his head leaned slightly to one side 
and resting on his hand. His other hand lay upon some papers 
which were before him on the table—the letters he had taken 
from the casket, which stood empty by their side. Her first im- 
pression was that he had fallen asleep—no unnatural consequence 
of his long day’s wandering in the open air, followed by hours of 
vigil. She hesitated, unwilling to disturb him, and waited, ex- 
pecting to see him wake or stir. 

The lamp flickered out, and the daylight grew stronger in 
the room. Desmond's face was in shadow, and his attitude was 
one of such perfect repose that his daughter felt no alarm, only 
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remained patiently standing at the window, debating whether 
she should return to the house and prepare some coffee, or wake 
him first and persuade him to accompany her. 

It struck her at last, with a vague sensation of chill, that the 
room was unnaturally still, that she had heard neither breath nor 
slightest movement from the figure in the chair since her en- 
trance into the hut. The moment after this vague alarm had 
seized her she was by her father’s side, kneeling at his chair and 
looking fearfully and scrutinizingly into his face. 

Something she saw there made her start with acry of fear and 
anguish, and seize him by the hands, which were stiff and cold to 
her touch, like hands of the dead. The noble face was gray and 
rigid, with an awful look which even the sweetness on the lips 
and the peace on the brow could not soften. Had death indeed 
found him in this moment of forgiveness and contentment, and 
had the brave heart broken while thus reviewing in a tender 
spirit the evidences of the wreck of its happiness? How Bawn 
regained the house and summoned aid she never knew, but in 
a short time every remedy that could be brought to bear upon 
the apparently lifeless man had been tried, and not without effect. 
He recovered at last from what was proved to have been a long 
and very deathlike swoon. 

The next day the swooning returned, and the doctor from 
St. Paul whispered to Bawn that, though her father was stricken 
with heart-disease, yet if properly cared for and saved from all 
anxiety he might recover so far as to linger, an invalid, for years. 
It was a shadowy hope, and all but Bawn admitted it to be so. 
No better sign of the seriousness of his case could have been 
given than Jeanne’s unwonted control over her tongue, or at 
least her tones; for had her husband been likely to recover she 
would not have so spared him. As it was, she did all her grum- 
bling in her store-rooms and dairy, where she lamented, much 
that she was so soon to bea widow after all the pains she had 
taken to be a wife. 

Meanwhile Bawn sat by her father’s bedside, looking neither 
despairing nor melancholy. A run round the garden, morning 
and evening, kept a speck of color the size of a carnation-bud in 
her cheek, so that Desmond should not say she was wearing her- 
self pale with her constant and devoted attendance on him. With 
smiles that never failed—smiles, sweet and penetrating, that had 
a restoring power, like good wine—she tended, cheered, and 
amused him. If good nursing could bring back any half-dead 
man to life, then Arthur Desmond must soon have arisen and 
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walked. For some time he hoped with Bawn that he should do 
so, but little by little he learned from his friend, Dr. Ackroyd, 
how small was the amount of such expectation he could dare to 
indulge in. Making up his mind to die, he felt no regret, except 
for the sake of the beloved daughter he was leaving behind him. 
Watching her sitting at his window, at work on nice things for 
his comfort, to be worn, as she fondly hoped, in the coming win- 
ter, which he knew he should never see, he remarked the beauty 
of her face and form, and the signs of an ardent though con- 
trolled nature which were so clearly visible under her serene 
and smiling aspect. In her pale-blue linen dress and bunch of 
field-daisies he thought her so charming that nothing could be 
added to her beauty. What would become of her when he should 
be laid in the earth? Rich, handsome, good, with a mind culti- 
vated far beyond those with whom she was ever likely to come 
in contact, how was her life likely to be spent? Ah! if he might 
be spared yet a few years longer, the time he had hitherto spent 
in selfish, retrospective sorrow should be used in the endeavor to 
pilot his darling into some secure harbor for life. He would 
make a trip to Europe—take her, not to England, but to those 
Continental places where varieties of people are to be met. Who 
would recognize him now or remember his story? It was not 
possible but that some good man, her mate in heart and mind, 
seeing her, should love this dear Bawn; and, a shelter having 
been found for her, what mattered about the rest? 

Then, having travelled in imagination as far as Europe, Des- 
mond’s thoughts went further still, and the face of another woman 
became present to his mind. After half an hour of dreaming 
he sighed heavily. 

“ Daddy, what is ailing you?” said Bawn, witk all her heart 
in her eyes. 

“T have been thinking, dear, it is a pity I told you—all I told 
you that evening. What is the use of itnow? The bitterness is 
gone, for ever gone. Under the shadow of Death’s wings all 
things take an even surface. I have often thought to ask you 
about the letters and papers, dearest. I was reading them when 
I got this blow—” 

Bawn’s heart always stood still when he would speak like 
this, calmly, of death. But she answered in her cheerful way- 
“They are all safe in the casket. I have not looked at 
them.” 

“ Better not look at them at all, then, my dear—at least not till 
I am gone.” 
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Bawn left her seat and knelt by his bed, laying her head on 
the pillow beside his. 

“Do not talk so,” she said, “if you would not killme. You 
are going to be well, and then we will forget and be happy. And 
I must read those letters, though not until you bid me. I havea 
presentiment that in the course of my years I shall meet those 
people who spoiled my father’s life; and I should like to know 
all about it.” 

“Dreams, my darling—dreams. How should you ever meet 
with them; and what could come of it but pain?” 

“T don’t know how I shall meet them, but I have a long time 
to live in this world, and they are in it, too—some of them, surely 
—and there is no knowing how things may happey. And as for 
pain, there might be pain, indeed, but the truth might come out 
of it.” 

“ Well, dear, I feel that I have no right to deny your request 
in the matter, having told you so much asI did. You know the 
worst, and,if your mind will run on the subject, it may be well, 
as you say, that all the circumstances should be known to you. 
Open the casket when you like, and make your own of the con- 
tents.” 

“ May I speak to you of this again when I have done so?” 

“Dear, I would rather not. My life has been lived, my bur- 
den borne. Peace has come to me at last, and I will not give it 
away again. Make what use you please of your knowledge in 
after-years, but smile and prattle to me now while I am with you. 
I have done with the past, and let us think of it no more.” 

Bawn was afraid to move her head lest he should see the tears 
dripping down her cheeks. His perfect peace, forgivingness, 
satisfaction, wrung her heart more than the most bitter com- 
plaints could have done. The peace of approaching death was 
upon him, though Bawn would not have it so. How sweet it 
would be when he should get quite well and would talk like this 
about what in former days had been a horror not to be shared or 
softened! After a long time of silence she ventured to with- 
draw her head from the pillow and steal a look at his face. She 
thought he had fallen asleep, and so he had; only she need not 
have feared to awake him, for, though his eyes were fast closed, 
his spirit was already awake in the sunshine of eternity. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
FROM THE PAST. 


THE second winter after Arthur Desmond’s death had come 
round, and his grave was covered with snow. Bawn, having 
lived through one tragic year, was trying to begin another with 
patience, which was the more difficult to her as Jeanne had begun 
to wear a gold locket and bracelets and to entertain friends and 
relations who in her husband’s life-time were not welcome in his 
home. 

One clear, frosty evening she came slowly down-stairs from 
her own rooms, where she had of late lived almost entirely, and 
looked wearily through the windows as she passed them, up at the 
keen stars and across at the forest darkness, lingering, loath to 
enter the drawing-room, and yet resolved to conciliate her step- 
mother, whose wrath she often excited by her avoidance of the 
obnoxious cousins and friends. 

As she sat down by the fire in the lamp-light she looked very 
unlike the blooming, vigorous Bawn who had lived so full a life 
at her father’s side. Near her were the books he and she had 
read together, but she did not read, nor did she sew much, though 
a work-basket stood at her hand with varieties of material for 
such feminine occupation. 

“ Bawn, I wish you would talk a little,” said Jeanne pettishly. 
“Tt makes one fidget to look at your quietness. And I want 
particularly to have some communication with you. Very sel- 
dom indeed you allow me to set an eye on you.” 

“Well, Jeanne, you cannot say you are lonely. You have 
company that pleases you better than mine.” 

“That may be, miss. As you say, I am not fitted for a lonely 
life. Now you, for instance, judging by your ways, are fond of 
mooning all by yourself, and so you will find it easy to grow into 
an old maid, as, from your demeanor to gentlemen, I see is your 
intent. But I can tell you I am of a different character and am 
not going to follow your example.” 

‘ Jeanne,” said Bawn, with a gleam of her old smile, “ you al- 
ways will make me laugh. And I dare say it is good of you. 1 
have not smiled for a long time, I think. How, dear Jeanne, could 
you manage to turn into an old maid ?” 

“Oh! you can make pleasantries, can you, though you were 
so angry at my Cousin Henri’s clever jest the other day, sweep- 
ing out of the room like the goddess Dinah !” 
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“ Don’t, Jeanne—don’t remind me of it, please,” said Bawn, a 
slight frown crossing her fair brows. “I fear I am not as good- 
tempered as I used to be. I am growing irritable; don’t provoke 
me till I can get back to my natural ways. Some day when your 
Cousin Henri is tired of coming here you will find me less un- 
amiable than I am now.” 

“No, he will not cease to come here, miss; as long as I 
please he shall come here. And that reminds me. I was going 
to tell you--1 suppose you are aware—that I am a widow a year 
to-day.” 

“Yes,” said Bawn sadly, and she shivered and drew nearer to 
the fire. 

Bold as Jeanne was, she grew a little nervous as she tried 
to proceed with her communication. Bawn’s utter obtuseness 
took her by surprise and made what she had to say more dif- 
ficult. Could not the girl guess what was coming? On the 
contrary, her eyes had fixed themselves on the fire with an ab. 
stracted look. She was evidently not thinking of Mrs. Desmond 
at all. 

“T want to tell you, if you will listen to me,” said Jeanne 
desperately, “that | am not a woman to have her life blighted 
by one man—” 

Bawn was now sitting bolt upright, startled more by the 
simper that had come upon her stepmother’s face than by the 
woman’s words. 

“Hush!” she said sternly, and threw out her hands as if to 
stop further conversation. 

Jeanne shrank back, shocked by the look on the girl’s face. 

“T am acting for the best in all our interests,” she said whim- 
peringly, and flourishing a handkerchief of black some inches 
deep. 

Bawn bent her head with one deep sob, and there was silence 
in the room for some minutes. The younger woman struggled 
with her grief and disgust; the elder fumed and told herself that 
she would tell her news that evening, no matter how disagree- 
able her stepdaughter might be. 

“If you would not always intercept me I would tell you 
what I want to say,” she burst forth at last. “Well, then, I 
am going to be married.” 

“ Married!” repeated Bawn mechanically. 

“You will be jealous, I suppose, that I have had the first 
offer; but, indeed, I assure you Cousin Henri is serious in his 
intentions, too.” 
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“Married!” repeated Bawn to herself. It seemed she could 
not be persuaded that the woman whom her father had dignified 
with his name could be in earnest in making such a state- 
ment. 

“Yes, I tell you. The young man is a patriot of my own.” 

“ Young man!” murmured Bawn, more and more amazed. 

“ And why not a young man? I suppose you mean to pre- 
dict that Iam not a young woman. Have I a gray hair in my 
head any more than you, miss?” 

Bawn was silent while all the truth pressed upon her. Jeanne 
was but a year her father’s widow, and she was going to become 
the wife of some vulgar acquaintance. 

“T know what you are thinking of, of course,” pursued 
Jeanne. “The house and farm are yours, and you can turn us 
out of them if you please. But if you would only be reasonable, 
Bawn, and think of Cousin Henri, we might all live here to- 
gether and make our fortunes again and again.” 

Bawn was thinking and did not hear her. After all, the 
woman was only following her natural instinct in returning to 
the coarse associations from which Desmond had withdrawn her. 
Let her go. A few minutes’ reflection assured the girl that this 
ought to bea relief to her rather than anything else. Only it 
would leave her, Bawn, so solitary. 

Jeanne’s last words rang upon her ear, and the meaning of 
them came back to her after a few minutes. 

“ Put me out of the question,” she said quietly ; ‘‘ and please 
do not mention your cousin’s name to me again. I will think the 
matter over and tell you what I shall do about the house and 
farm.” 

“You could never work it,” cried Jeanne; “and a manager 
would be sure to rob you.” 

And this was all that was said on the subject then. 

When Bawn laid her head on her pillow that night she felt a 
bitter sense of renewed desolation which she knew to be in re- 
ality meaningless, but which had to be suffered, nevertheless. 
Jeanne, disagreeable as she might be, was the only creature to 
whom she was bound by any tie. She had shared the past with 
her, and to part from her utterly was to break the last link that 
bound her to it. Yet this was what had to be done, and there 
was only one generous and sensible way of doing it. The most 
rational thing that she, Bawn, could do would be to leave this 
great place, in which she could not think of living alone, to her 
who had been mistress of it so long, who knew how to manage it 
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and thrive in it. Yes, she must go forth out of her home and 
find herself a shelter elsewhere. ; 

Upon this decision she slept; but in the middle of the night 
she awoke suddenly, as if some one had called her. It seemed as 
if a voice had spoken in her ear, saying: “ Why not go to Eu- 
rope—to Ireland? Why not carry out your old idea of seeking 
for your father’s friends and enemies?” Asa strong light springs 
up in a darkened room and reveals all the details that had been 
only hidden and not annihilated in it, so the thought that had 
roused her from sleep showed her the deep desire and unshaped 
purpose which sorrow and weakness had held dormant in her 
brain. 

Excellent idea! To what better account could she turn her 
time and the wealth which her father had left to her? Here was 
a new interest for her life, and closely linked with the beloved 
who had suffered and was at rest. 

She rose, lit her fire and lamp, and unlocked the drawer 
where a year ago she had, with heavy tears, deposited her fa- 
ther’s old wooden casket. In proportion as the contents had 
been precious to him they were precious to her, but until now 
she had not trusted herself to look at them. Now she eagerly 
unfolded document after document, as if she would find between 
their pages light and instruction to carry out the plan she had 
conceived. 

Under the papers was a miniature portrait, the face of a 
beautiful girl—soft blue eyes, a cloud of dark hair, face like a 
blush-rose, mouth and chin tender but weak. The dress was of 
conventional elegance in the fashion of a by-gone day. 

“ You are the woman who loved and yet condemned him,” 
she said to the pictured face. ‘‘ Poor weak creature, I pity you! 
Perhaps you married a man who was really bad, and so suffered 
for your sin; or may be at this moment your heart is broken by 
the evil ways of a son. If so you are justly punished for not 
knowing a good man when you saw him.” 

The fair face smiled undisturbed by her reproaches, and Bawn 
wept. 

Desmond’s own notes and statement ran as follows: 

“T solemnly swear that I am not guilty of the crime laid to 
me; that 1 had no act or part in the death of Roderick Fingall, 
who lost his life on the mountain of Aura, in the Glens of An- 
trim, on a May evening in 18—. Even if I were capable of the 
crime I had no motive to urge me to it. 

“It is true we both loved Mave Adare; but she had given 
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her promise to me, and I never dreamed of doubting her. The 
circumstances were these: Roderick and I had been good friends 
enough till he learned of my engagement to Mave, and then he 
took a dislike to me, fancying I had supplanted him. He had 
never spoken to her of his love, nor had she suspected it ; but he 
thought she understood him, and mistook for a deeper feeling 
what was only sisterly friendship for himself. This she declared 
to me, and I believed her; but he chose to hug his grievance 
and fancy himself wronged. 

“ Neither Roderick nor I was rich, but accident had for the 
moment given me a probable advantage over him. An old man 
from Barbadoes had turned up in the Glens, and, though the 
Adares, Fingalls, and I were unconnected by ties of blood, he 
was related in a distant way to each of us. He boasted of hav- 
ing made a large fortune, and, having returned to bestow his 
bones in his native land, intended to bequeath his money to some 
one of his kindred. He constantly declared that he would not 
divide it, but would leave it to whichever of his relatives pleased 
him the best. This was, perhaps, intended to put all on their 
mettle to be good to him, though it might have had‘the effect of 
keeping some at a distance. I may truly say I did not think of 
him at all, so absorbed was I in my happiness as Mave’s accepted 
lover and in the daily enjoyment of her companionship. Still, 
in some way—why I never could tell—a report got abroad that 
‘Old Barbadoes,’ as he was called, had taken a fancy to me and 
intended to make me his heir. People said that when Mave and 
I were married he could benefit both Adare and Desmond by 
giving us the bulk of his wealth. I declare that neither she nor 
I believed there was any foundation for this gossip, nor did we 
allow ourselves to wish it might be true. 

“ The rumor had the effect of making Roderick more restless 
and irritable. In the bitterness of his disappointment all the 
generosity of his nature seemed obscured for the time, and he 
was heard to say that Mave had preferred me because | was the 
favorite of ‘ Old Barbadoes.’ 

“He was a good fellow at bottom, though of a passionate 
temper and a little melodramatic in his ways, and Mave and I 
did not despair of winning back his friendship in time. But death 
barred that. 

“TI was a stranger in the Glens, and my small patrimony lay 
in the south of Ireland. Father, mother, and sister being dead, 
I was the only remaining member of my own family. After my 
mother’s death I had been induced to visit Antrim, which was her 
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birth-place, and there I spent the happiest as well as the most 
terrible months of my life. Mave, in the midst of her family, 
seemed to me like a wild rose blooming in a poisoned atmos- 
phere; for the Adares were strange people, proud, thriftless, and 
of a morbid turn of mind, who, with failing fortunes and ex- 
travagant habits, considered themselves above the degradation of 
any kind of work. The men led idle and unwholesome lives, and 
were hated and feared by their poorer neighbors and dependants. 
I delighted in the thought of taking my Mave out of the strange 
company of her people, away from the gloomy hollow of the 
mountain which was her home, and bringing her to my bright 
little Kerry domain. We should not have been rich, but I was 
full of plans for earnest work, for building up my fortunes by de- 
termined industry. I said to myself, ‘Idleness is the rock on 
which so many of my class in my country split and go to wreck. 
I will steer clear of it.’ 

“ Roderick Fingall’s statement that Mave had been influenced 
by the fact of my being ‘Old Barbadoes’’ favorite stung me 
more than any other of his taunts, and on one or two occasions I 
spoke angrily of his impertinence and carelessness of the truth. 
Mave did her best to soothe me, and seemed, I thought, unneces- 
sarily fearful of a quarrel arising between us. 

“T will make a plain statement of what occurred, as far as I 
know, on the evening of Fingall’s violent death. 

“There had occurred that day between Mave and me some- 
thing like a misunderstanding on the subject of Roderick, and I 
was a good deal vexed in spirit when I set out to take a long 
ramble across the mountains, hoping to walk off my ill-humor. 

“‘] had done so. Heaven is my witness that I had forgotten 
all bitterness by the time I found myself climbing the side of Aura. 
My mind had gone gladly back to the contemplation of my own 
happiness, and, full of hope and joy, I felt my veins thrilling with 
the glory of the sunset, often so magnificent among those Antrim 
hills. I had no thought of unkindness towards any one when I 
saw Roderick Fingall approaching me with bent head and 
gloomy eyes; I felt nothing but pity for his disappointment, self- 
reproach for having allowed myself to be irritated by the expres- 
sions of his morbid jealousy. He was walking to meet me, with- 
out having perceived my approach, and, thinking himself alone 
in this mountain solitude, had allowed his face to express unre- 
servedly the bitterness of his soul. Filled with compassion and 
compunction, I disliked the idea of surprising him, and began to 
whistle that he might be warned of my nearness to him. 
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“He misunderstood me and took my whistling for a sign of 
triumph and derision, as I found when, a few moments afterwards, 
we passed face to face on a narrow path above a steep and ugly 
precipice. 

“« So,’ he said, ‘ you have come to dog my steps even here, to 
flourish your confounded good fortune in my face!’ or words to 
that effect. 

«No, indeed, Fingall,’ I said. ‘I had no such thought. We 
have met by accident. Let it not be an unfortunate chance. I 
feel no ill-will towards you. I wish to God you felt none towards 
me.’ 

“T thought I saw a gleam of relenting in his eyes as I went 
on. 

“«We were once good friends; let us be so again. 1 never 
knowingly did you wrong, and if I have caused you pain it is a 
grief to me. On some points I believe you to be mistaken. You 
will live to find it out.’ 

“He looked at mescrutinizingly. I think he was beginning to 


-believe in me. The bracing, brilliant mountain air, the glorious 


sunlight, the ennobling beauty of the scenery around us were all 
in my favor, and I felt it. He looked up, threw the hair from 
his brow. I sawthat a struggle was going on between his natural 
generosity and the evil spirit that had got possession of him. 
Finally his eye sought mine. 

“*God is around and above us,’I said; ‘let not this glori- 
ous sun go down upon our wrath. Fingall, why cannot we be 
friends?’ 

“I stretched out my hands towards him, and he made a move- 
ment. As God is my judge, I do not know whether he intended 
to advance towards me in friendship or to retreat in denial of 
my appeal. His step backward may have been an involuntary 
one; the next moment he might have flung himself forward into 
my arms. My memory of the look in his eyes assures me that 
to do so was his intention. But he stood upon treacherous 
ground. In the excitement of our feelings neither of us had no- 
ticed that he had backed while speaking to the very edge of an 
abyss. He took one fatal step and vanished. I heard his cry as 
he went whirling down the precipice—then all was silent... . 

“I hurried down the mountain in a terrible state of agitation ; 
met some people and told my story, and we went in search of 
him. He was found quite dead. At the inquest I gave my evi- 
dence, and a verdict of accidental death was returned. His fan:- 
ily were in a frantic state of grief. He was his mother’s young- 
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est and favorite son, and the calamity threatened to deprive her 
of her reason. So deep was my own affliction that it was some 
time before I began to perceive that people were looking askance 
at me. Some one was whispering away my fair fame. A name- 
less horror rose up beside me, dogged my steps, haunted me like 
an evil spiritj; when I tried to grasp it, it slipped through my fin- 
gers and vanished. I resolved not to see it, tried to forget it, 
ascribed its existence to my own over-excited imagination; but 
still the reality of it was there, asserting itself at every opportu- 
nity. At last one day with a sudden shock I came in front of 
it and saw its face, ghastly with falsehood and corruption. It 


“The whisper grew and swelled into a murmur so loud that 
I could not shut my ears to it. Even in Mave’s tender eyes there 
arose a cloud of doubt. Her smile grew colder and colder, and 
a look of fear came over her face when I appeared. I became 
aware that I had a powerful though secret accuser, who, while 
assuming to screen me, was all the time gradually and persist- 
ently blasting my good name. 

“There came a day when I could bear it no longer, and I 
went to Mave and asked an explanation of the change in her 
manner towards me. I said I knew there were evil rumors in 
circulation concerning me, but I should not care for them. I 
could live them down, if only she would bravely believe in me. 
At once I saw my doom in her averted eyes. It seemed that, 
whoever my accuser might be, he had her ear and that her mind 
was becoming poisoned against me. Seeing the despair in my 
face, she burst into passionate weeping; but when I drew near to 
comfort her she shrank from me. In the agonizing scene that 
followed I learned that some secret evidence had been laid before 
her which she considered overwhelming. Timorous and gentle 
I had known her to be, but that she could be so miserably weak 
and wanting in trust of me, whom she had chosen and dignified 
with her love—of disloyalty like this I had not dreamed. 1 went 
to her brother Luke, who was the dominant spirit in that un- 
wholesome household, stated my case, declared my innocence, 
and asked him, as man to man, to help me to free myself from 
this curse that was threatening to blast me. I found him cool, 
reticent, suspicious, professing to be my friend, unwilling to say 
anything hurtful to me, but evidently firmly convinced of my 
guilt. He said that, for the sake of old friendship and of his 
sister’s former love for me, they were all anxious to screen me 
from the consequences of what had happened. I answered that I 
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wanted no screen, only to come face to face with my accuser. 
He smiled slightly, saying that that I could never do. 

“T left him feeling as if I had been beating my heart against 
a rock, and for some time longer I held my ground, lying in wait 
for my enemy, striving to kill the lie that was slowly withering 
up the sap of my veins; but as air escapes the clutch of the hand, 
so did this cruel calumny fatally and perpetually elude my grasp. 
As the wretch doomed to be walled up alive watches stone placed 
upon stone, building up the barrier that separates him from life, 
so, slowly and surely, I saw the last glimpse of light disappear 
from my horizon. One day I rose up and shook myself together, 
and owned that I could bear it no longer. I went to Mave for 
the last time, and, finding her still possessed by the belief in my 
guilt, I bade her an abrupt farewell and went forth like a lost 
soul out of her presence. I shook the dust of the Glens from my 
feet and departed from the country without taking leave of any 
one. Strange looks and wags of the head had so long followed 
me that I believed scarce a man in the place would have cared 
to shake hands with me. I was looked on as a murderer who for 
certain reasons of old friendship had been allowed to escape jus- 
tice, but whose presence was not to be desired in an honest com- 
munity. 

“To understand fully the general abhorrence in which I was 
held one would need to know the character of the Glens people. 
A murder had not occurred among them within the memory of 
man, hardly a theft, or anything that could be called a crime. 
The people had their faults and their squabbles, no doubt, but 
they were, on the whole, a singularly upright and simple-minded 
race, who kept the Commandments and knew little of the world 
beyond their mountains. 

“TI went forth from among them with the brand of Cain on 
my forehead, to go on with my life as best I might in some spot 
where rumor could not follow me. No man bade me God-speed. 
Every one shrank from my path as I walked the road, and doors 
were shut as I passed them by. In all this there was only one 
exception. As I! walked up Glenan with my heart swooning in 
my breast and my brain on fire, a woman opened her door and 
came a little way to meet me. Her name was Betty Macalister. 
She had been a servant in the Fingall family, and had recently 
married and gone to live in Glenan. Doubtless she knew the 
whole tragedy as well as any one knew it, but she opened her 
door and came out and offered me a drink of milk, which, I 
suppose, was the best way that occurred to her of expressing 
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her good-will. My first impulse was to dash it from her hand 
and pass on. How could she dare to be kind when Mave —? 
But a look in her homely eyes, which had an angel’s light in 
them at the moment, altered my mood. I took it and tasted it, 
and returned it to her with thanks. 

““*Good-by, Mr. Arthur,’ she said, ‘and God defend the 
innocent ! ’ 

“I could not answer her. I looked at her silently, and Heaven 
knows what she saw in my gaze. She threw her apron over her 
face and rushed sobbing into the house. 

“TI went to London, where I stayed till I had effected the sale 
of my little property in Kerry, and the home that was to have 
been hers and mine was made over to strangers. All that time 
I walked the streets of London like a manina nightmare. So 
long as I kept walking I felt that I had a hold on my life, had 
my will in control; but when I sat down the desire for self- 
destruction rushed upon me. I believe I walked the entire of 
London many times over, yet I did not know where I walked 
and remember nothing that I saw. During this time I wrote to 
Luke Adare, telling him I was going to Minnesota and would 
send him my address when I arrived there. I was not going to 
behave like a criminal who had been glad to be allowed to escape. 
If at any future time I were to be wanted by friends or enemies 
they should know where to find me. 

“ After that Luke wrote to me, once to London and two or 
three times to Minnesota. There was nothing in his letter which 
seemed to require an answer, and I did not answer him. Indeed, 
it was, and is still, a wonder to me that he wrote as he did to a 
man whom he believed to be a murderer, and one who would 
not even confess or regret his crime. There was a sympathizing 
and pitying tone in his communication which surprised me, for 
Luke was no tender sentimentalist. He gave me no information 
about home; he never mentioned Mave. What was the reason 
of his writing at all I could never make out. 

“T received one other letter from the Glens, and that was 
from Betty Macalister, to whom I had also given my address, 
having an instinctive feeling that if anything were to turn up 
to clear my good name she would be more likely than Luke to 
let me know.” 

Bawn here turned to Betty’s letter, which was as follows: 


“Your Hon. DEAR MISSTER ARTHUR: 
“ This comes hoppin’ you are well as leaves me in this present 
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time the same and husband. The hollow fokes is not doin’ well. 
The ould Misster Barbadus he left all he had to Misster Look. 
The ould house luks bad an’ Miss Mave she dozzint walk out at 
all. The gentlemen has quare ways.an’ the people dozzint like 
them a bit better nor they did. There was great doin’s for a 
while, but the munny dozzint last with them, A think, for the ould 
place is lukkin’ bad now. My man an’ me stiks to you thru 
thick an’ thin, but yure better where ye are. 


“Yures to kommand, 
“ BETTY MACALISTER.” 


This epistle, which bore a date ten years after Arthur’s 
departure, Bawn read over and over again, and one piece of 
information it contained struck her as remarkable: “Old Bar- 
badoes”’ had left all his money to Luke Adare—the money 
which it was supposed would, under other circumstances, have 
come to Arthuras his favorite. 

The next letter she opened was from Luke himself. He 


wrote: 


“] hope you are doing well, for in spite of all that has hap- 
pened I feel a deep interest in your welfare. The New World is 
before you, and your story cannot follow you there. Indeed, it 
is hushed up here, for all sakes, though it never can be quite for- 
gotten. You may yet be a prosperous man, outlive the past, and 
make new friends. I shall always be glad to hear of you and to 
know what you are doing, etc., etc., etc. 

“ Your sincere well-wisher, 
“ LUKE ADARE.” 


The remaining letters were much in the same strain, express- 
ing a desire to know something of the exile and showing a leni- 
ency towards him as a murderer which was hard to understand. 
Some of them contained reproaches of Arthur for not having 
written to give an account of himself. “Only that Betty Mac- 
alister has had a line from you I should think you were dead,” 
he wrote in the latest date of twenty-five years ago. It was evi- 
dent that Desmond had never gratified the curiosity of this anx- 
ious friend. ; 

Bawn was very apt to jump, rightly or wrongly, to a con- 
clusion, and by the time she had folded up all the papers and re- 
placed them in a box she had made up her mind that Luke Adare 
was the person who, for his own selfish ends, had whispered away 
her father’s good name, blighted the lives of both sister and 
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friend. Arthur a murderer and banished, and Roderick Fingall 
dead, the inheritance had devolved upon Luke as the eldest of 
the Adares. 

“ And this frail creature,” she said, studying Mave’s portrait 
again, “this was a tool easy enough to work with. Had you 
been a brave, true woman, ready to stand up in his defence and 
fight the lie with him, he might have been able to hunt down the 
liar and clear himself before the world. But you quailed and 
deserted him, you coward! Luke was the villain and you were 
the fool!” 

The greater part of that day Bawn spent riding alone over 
the prairie, revolving and maturing her project as she went, con- 
sidering the details of it and the dangers and difficulties it might 
include. That evening she walked up to Mrs. Desmond in the 
‘drawing-room and said in a tone of simple friendliness : 

“Jeanne, I have made up my mind to let you have the 
shouse.”” 

Jeanne was amazed. She had made her demand, well aware 
she had no right to make it, and without expecting to find her 
audacity so quickly rewarded. 

Bawn continued: “ I am going to St. Paul in the morning to 
speak about it to Dr. Ackroyd.” 

Mrs. Desmond was instantly alarmed. She did not like the 
interference of Dr. Ackroyd, who would make it a matter of 
/business. 

“Why need he interfere between us?” she said. “Cannot 
we make our own arrangements? You are of age.” 

“I wish to consult him,” said Bawn quietly. “It is not long 
since he was my guardian. And you forget, Jeanne: it will be 
necessary for me to find some shelter for myself when I leave the 
place to you.” 

“ This is very provoking of you,” cried Jeanne, “to talk as if 
I wanted to turn you out. Why can we not all go on together?” 

“Let that be; it is my affair,” said Bawn. “I have other 
plans for my future.” 

“Now what plans can she have?” thought Jeanne, looking 
round the handsome room, and running over in her mind all the 
goodly possessions and advantages she was gaining by Bawn’s 
generosity. “It must be that she means to go to Europe and 
figure as an heiress at the fashionable places.” And Jeanne 
thought, with an impatient sigh, of how admirably that part 
would have suited her, if she had just been twenty or thirty years 
younger and had not acquired the passion for making money. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. 


THE next day Bawn made a journey into St. Paul to consult 
her guardian. 

Dr. Ackroyd had been her father’s oldest friend in Minnesota, 
and the only man who had ever approached to anything like in- 
timacy with him. Ata time when the doctor had been hardly 
pressed by pecuniary troubles Desmond's generosity had laid 
the foundation of his ultimate prosperity—a fact which he had 
never forgotten. 

“ Doctor,” said Bawn, walking into the snug room where he 
and his wife were sitting, “I have come to talk to you on busi- 
ness. You know I am a woman of business capabilities now— 
twenty-one years of age last month.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘ Yes, yes; she has found it all out. I 
was her guardian a month ago, Molly, but now she will be for 
taking the bit in her own teeth, no doubt.” 

“T have a pretty good fortune, haven’t I, Dr. Ackroyd?” 

“As pretty a fortune as any young woman in America, I 
should say at a guess; and that is saying much. Come, now, 
what do you want todo? Trip away to Paris, and all the rest 
of it?” 

“ And quite natural too, Andrew, at her age, and with such a 
fortune and such a face!” said Mrs. Ackroyd, a motherly old 
lady, with whom Bawn was a favorite. 

The same thought was present in the minds of husband and 
wife as they looked at Bawn’s fine, fair face, with its grave sweet- 
ness and a certain majesty of womanly dignity which in her most 
thoughtful moments sat on her brow. At such moments her coil 
of golden hair looked like a royal crown. Now, as she gazed 
into the fire, seeing something which they did not see, they easily 
fancied her in brilliant rooms, shining in white satin or some 
such raiment, with crowds of adorers hovering round her. They 
knew the sort of thing that happens, well enough. Many a lovely 
young heiress sails from America and gets turned into a countess 
or a marquise before many summers have poured their choicest 
flowers into her lap. 

“ Yes, I have been thinking of going to Europe,” said Bawn, 
“though not to Paris.” 

“It is the gayest place and the prettiest,” said the doctor. 
“ Of course there are the summer resorts—” 

“T was not thinking of gayety, nor even of prettiness,” said 
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Bawn; “though the place I mean to go to is, I believe, beautiful 
enough. But if it were the ugliest place on earth, and the dull- 
est, as it probably is, I should want to go all the same.” 

She spoke musingly and looked into the fire, seeing in the 
burning wood fairy glens, and mountains with giddy paths from 
which a false step might hurl a man in an instant—mountains 
with lonely hollows of their own, and secret paths dark enough 
to overshadow a human being’s life. 

The doctor gazed at her in astonishment. “Come,” he said, 
“T give it up.” 

“Doctor,” said the girl suddenly, looking at him straight, 
“ did it ever strike you that my father had had a great trouble in 
his life, one that must have been more than the ordinary kind of 
trouble?” 

The doctor’s face changed. “I always thought it,” he said 
gently. 

Bawn turned red and then quite white. “It is true,” she said ; 
“and the journey I want to make has reference to that trouble.” 

She paused and hesitated. 

“ My dear,” said Dr. Ackroyd, “if you have anything to say 
to me in confidence, my wife will go away.” 

“No,” said Bawn firmly, stretching out her hand to the old 
lady, who was regarding her with deep concern. “I can trust 
you both, if you will bear with me.” 

Mrs. Ackroyd stirred in her chair with good-natured emotion 
and a little curiosity, and, wiping her spectacles with the hand 
that was not in Bawn’s grip, put them on, as if they would help 
her to see well into whatever was going to be laid before her. 

Bawn went on speaking, white to the lips, but with firm voice 
and calm eyes: 

“My father left his country, you know, as a young, quite a 
young man. Well, he left it under a cloud. Some enemy had 
whispered away his good name and blighted his life. He had 
friends, and there was a woman who had loved him and was to 
have married him; and they one and all—good God! can you 
believe it?—they one and all cast him out of their lives, with- 
drew their faith and their friendship from him, and sent him 
across the world with a broken heart and spirit—poor heart that 
nothing could ever heal; noble spirit that is free from pain at 
last!” 

Grief brimmed over Bawn’s sad eyes as she finished. She 
suddenly covered her face and sat drowned in tears. 

Her friends did not worry her with questions and consola- 
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tions, only suffered the floods that had opened to wash them- 
selves away; and the girl said presently : 

“There, that is over. You are very, very good to listen to 
me.” 

“ Now,” she continued, with a light leaping into her eyes and 
determination straightening the quiver of her lips, “I know that 
he had an enemy who slandered him, or all this could never have 
happened. He himself believed that he was the victim of cir- 
cumstances, but I do not believe it. Certain notes and papers 
have been put in my hands to read, and I have formed my own 
conclusions from them. I shall never rest till I have sifted the 
matter to the bottom—in as far as it can be sifted,” she added 
wistfully, “at the end of thirty years.” 

“ Ah! that is it,” said the doctor with a smothered sigh. “ And, 
my dear child, I don’t want to contradict you—I feel with you 
intensely—but how, if at the time he found it so impossible to 
clear himself, how do you dream of being able to do it now?” 

“Not by walking into the country, into the houses of those 
people, and saying, ‘You are my deadly enemies. [ am Arthur 
Desmond’s daughter, and you calumniated my father. Confess 
your sins, or I shall—I shall go back crestfallen where I came 
from!’” said Bawn, with lips relaxing into a little smile.” “ No; 
that is not my plan. I think [ have been studying to acquire the 
guile of the serpent during the last few days, and I have laid a 
little plot which I cannot put into execution without the assist- 
ance of a friend.” 

“Well?” said the doctor, looking at her inquiringly. “Con- 
tinue.” 

“T intend,” pursued Bawn, “to go to the place—a secluded 
spot it was; and I believe, | have been told, it is not the sort of 
place that changes much—a glenny and mountainy place such as 
we read about but do not see here.” 

“TI know,” said the doctor, nodding, and instantly seeing pic- 
tures in his memory ; for he, too, was an exile and loved Scotland. 

“T shall gothere,” said Bawn, “ not in my own name and char- 
acter, but as the orphan daughter of a farmer, an emigrant, who, 
from what she has heard from her father about his native land, 
has taken a fancy to see it and live in it. She has brought her 
small fortune—say five hundred pounds, her father’s savings—to 
invest in a little farm such as a womancan manage. In this way 
I will settle down among those people, as near them as possible, 
and, without exciting their suspicion or putting them on their 
guard, will try to get at the long-hidden secret, strive to unearth 
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the too-long-buried truth. When I succeed I shall disclose my 
identity, pour out the vials of my wrath upon the false or good-for- 
nothing friends, shake the dust off my feet—and come back here 
to you.” 

“ A pretty romance, my dear, but about as wild and impossible 
as pretty.” 

“Do not say so.” 

“ What do you propose to do if you find it beyond your 
power to get at that long-lost truth?” 

“Come back here all the same, only worsted,” said Bawn; 
“but it will be long before I confess myself beaten. A number 
of people must be dead first.” 

“ And if you find them all already dead?” 

“ That is not likely,” said Bawn quickly. “Not in such a 
healthy country place, where the people live long. I have 
thought it all out, and the chances are with me.” 

Dr. Ackroyd was silent. Wild as the girl’s scheme was, he 
saw she was completely in earnest, and he knew her long enough 
and well enough to have had experience of a character indicated 
by the shape of her broad, fair brows and certain expressions of 
her clear gray eyes and good-tempered mouth. There had al- 
ways been a simple and intelligent directness about her intentions 
and a robust fearlessness in carrying them out that made sucha 
proposal from her somewhat different to what it might have been 
coming from any ordinary impulsive, romantic girl, who would 
be pretty sure to give up her plan in disgust and dismay after a 
first tussle with a few uncomfortable obstacles. He admitted to 
himself that, if any girl could carry out such an enterprise, no 
better one than this could be found to undertake it. But of 
what was he thinking? All the strength of his influence over 
her must be exerted to prevent her entering on such a wild and 
uncertain path. 

He was sufficiently a man of the world to know what had 
never entered into the saddest dreams that ever flitted through 
Bawn’s golden head—to be well aware that there existed a pos- 
sibility, if not a likelihood, that Arthur Desmond had been really 
guilty of whatever crime or transgression had been laid to his 
charge. During all the long life that he had spent in this new 
country Dr. Ackroyd had met with a great number of men who 
in their youth had blundered into evil, and had either come 
out here of their own free will or been sent by their indignant 
friends to begin life afresh where their past was unknown. And 
why might not Desmond have been one of these? He would 
prefer to believe, with Bawn, that the man who had lived here so 
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stainless a life and suffered so deeply had been guiltless from 
the beginning, and the victim of malice or a mistake. But the 
entire faith of Bawn’s heart could not make its way into his. 
Not only did he see the, probability of failure for her enterprise, 
but feared that she might be met by some overwhelming testi- 
mony to his guilt—guilt long expiated, and perhaps for ever for- 
gotten had not her rash and loving hand rooted it out from the 
past which had buried it. Might not even such a bright and 
strong creature as this be felled by such a blow? 

These thoughts trooped quickly through his mind, and Bawn 
watched the changing expressions of his face. 

“Well,” she said quietly, “ you are not going to oppose me?” 

“‘ My dear,” he said, “I will oppose you with every argument, 
with all the persuasion, I am capable of compelling to my aid. 
Had this occurred some time ago I should have been in a posi- 
tion to forbid you absolutely to carry out so wild an intention. 
As it is, you are your own mistress. I cannot control your ac- 
tions. I can only beseech you to take an old man’s advice, and 
let the dead past bury its dead. Your father is at rest; the waves 
of time have rolled over his sorrow. You need never come in 
contact with any one who knows anything of his story. In any 
other plan for your life, in any indulgence you can imagine, I 
will help you to the best of my ability; but I cannot see you act 
in a way which I believe would be the ruin of every prospect 
you have in the world.” 

“TI have no prospect,” answered Bawn sadly. ‘“ What could 
I do with my life while this shadow rests on it ?” 

“ Your idea is over-strained. By and by you will form new 
ties—” 

“Never!” said Bawn solemnly. “ Even if I wished it, and it 
were likely, never could I till this cloud is cleared away.” 

The doctor was startled and silent. He had not been told 
what was the nature of the wrong thing of which Desmond had 
been accused, and the look in Bawn’s eyes at this moment sug- 
gested that it was something even worse than he had imagined. 
But he spoke cheerfully. 

“Pooh!” he said; “ you are ina morbid humor. Put off the 
consideration of this matter, for a time at least. You will change 
your mind; you will give it up.” 

“T will never give it up,” said Bawn, her soft lips closing 
and tightening with resolution. ‘The wish has gone too deep. 
There is nothing else to live for in my life.” 

This was the beginning of a struggle which lasted for two 
months between Bawn and her ex-guardian, and at the end of 
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that time Dr. Ackroyd felt himself obliged to lower his colors 
and let the girl have her way. Rather than allow her to follow 
it without help or protection of any kind, he was forced to yield 
and take the affair into his own hands. Step by step she gained 
upon him ; bit by bit she got all her will. His first concession in- 
cluded the proviso that he was to be allowed to bring her across 
the ocean himself, and that, before he suffered her to go seeking 
her fortune in that unknown spot towards which her desires 
were carrying her, he was to pay a visit to the place as a tourist, 
take note of how things stood there, gather information about 
the people, and make up his mind as to how far her plan for | 
coming among them was safe and practicable. To all this Bawn 
uneasily consented at first, fearing much that such protection 
and precaution might excite attention and frustrate her aims. 
Fate in the end decreed that she was to go her wilful way and 
perform her pilgrimage according to the programme she had at 
first marked out for herself. A dearly-loved child of Dr. Ack- 
royd’s was discovered to have fallen into a dangerous state of 
health, and he found it impossible to leave her. Bawn must 
either go alone or not at all. She chose to go. 

“You can put me on board and give me in charge to the 
captain,” she said; “and when [ land, if I find any difficulty, I 
can telegraph to you, and you can telegraph to your English 
friends, whom I will not go near if I can help it. This will 
surely be protection enough for a steady young woman like me, 
of the class to which I shall belong. Nobody will mind a simple 
farmer's daughter. How many poor girls come out to America 
every day to earn their bread under circumstances so much 
worse than mine! If I were travelling with you I should be 
always betraying myself; and if, as you say, ‘the world is so 
small,’ somebody would be sure to see me who might meet me 
afterwards and find me out.” 

Her friends felt themselves unable to restrain her. After all, 
their own child was their first consideration, and Desmond’s 
daughter was impatient to be away. Jeanne was married, and 
Bawn felt herself pushed bodily out of her home. There was 
nothing more for her to do here except to procure an outfit of 
very plain clothing to suit the station of life she had chosen, to 
make some money arrangements transferring a few hundred 
pounds to an Irish bank, and, leaving her fortune in Dr. Ack- 
royd’s hands, to say good-by to the dear old home and to the be- 
loved grave where peacefully her father slept. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THERE can be little doubt that in this queer world of ours 
very great men, and very wise men too, sometimes say extremely 
foolish things, or, at all events, have exceedingly silly things at- 
tributed to them; and in one or other of these categories must 
be classed the famous saying for which Prince Bismarck has the 
credit, that “he never would go to Canossa.” Of course he 
never would go to Canossa; how could he? To go to Canossa 
implies previous excommunication, and excommunication implies 
previous membership. As a Lutheran, it is true, the prince is 
presumably a baptized Christian ; and if the rite were validly 
performed, and if no mortal sin has ever cut him off from a 
state of grace, he belongs to the soul of the churcn; but so long 
as he remains in even unconscious schism he cannot belong to 
the body. Powerful as his highness undoubtedly is, he can 
neither claim the privileges nor incur the penalties of the hum- 
blest Catholic in his dominions. A mosquito which has been 
annoying a shepherd, and trying to divert his attention from the 
flock, might as well vow it would never return to its place in the 
sheepfold; an urchin who has been amusing himself by throwing 
stones at the steam-cars might as naturally vow that he never 
would return to his duty as conductor; or—if these images be 
unworthy the dignity of the great chancellor—the Emperor Nero 
might as reasonably have announced his firm determination never 
to return to the true faith of a Christian, as Prince Bismarck 
that he never would seek absolution from the censures of excom- 
munication. If, by the grace of God, his highness should ever 
desire reconciliation with the church, not penance but baptism, 
conditionally imposed no doubt, must be the sacrament employed. 
There is no need of hair-shirt or of pontifical authority. A 
penny catechism and the nearest priest will be sufficient for the 
exigency. The medizval struggle of the investitures was a ques- 
tion of the internal economy of the church, and endured through 
centuries. The Kulturkampf of Prince Bismarck has been from 
beginning to end the device of an alien power to overcome the 
church itself, and has perished in‘ its own foolishness. 

Perhaps, however, the prince was talking a little at random— 
or metaphorically, let us say—and all he meant to convey was 
that, having once attempted to force the church into action con- 
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trary to her conscience, he had no intention of leaving off until 
the conscience of the church had given in. If that were his 
meaning—as there can be but little doubt it was—he had far 
better have gone a few ages still further back for the metaphor 
addressed to another illustrious persecutor, and have announced 
his fixed determination to go on kicking against the pricks as 
long as any pricks remained for him to kick against. For if his 
highness had studied history with that diligence and generality 
with which he is anxious to inoculate the Catholic clergy, and 
more especially “the epoch-making events” and “ motive-ten- 
dencies” of the different ages, he might have learned for himself, 
without illustrating for the thousandth time in his own person, 
that whoever attempts to coerce the Holy Father may cause tem- 
porary bitterness to the church, but will chiefly succeed in per- 
manently undermining his own authority ; that whoever, in short, 
falls on the stone of Peter will be broken, but on whomsoever it 
shall fall it will grind him to powder. The gnat is brushed away 
from. the face of the shepherd; the idle boy runs from the train 
as soon as he has flung his stone; the Emperor Nero—but really 
the Emperor Nero is altogether too grand for the occasion; and 
what remains but a few cuts and bruises and drops of blood, and 
perhaps a general laugh at the wantonness and the defeat of the 
mischief ? 

For, indeed, were it not for these same scars and bruises, for 
the misery, spiritual and temporal, inflicted upon the faithful of 
Germany by these fantastic tricks before high Heaven, for the 
parishes left pastorless, the priests imprisoned, the bishops exiled, 
one could do little else than laugh at this latest, idlest, most 
useless, and most aimless attack upon the liberty of conscience. 
The very battle-cry of the persecutors—the Kulturkampf—be- 
trays the genuine spirit of “ priggishness’’ which animates that 
which does duty fora soul in the breast of every persecutor ; 
and the business was conducted from beginning to end in a 
spirit worthy of its inception. The campaign commenced with 
the expulsion of the order of the Jesuits. And why the Jesuits? 
one asks with surprise, not having yet become acclimatized to 
the atmosphere of happy inconsequence pervading all the pro- 
ceedings. Why dismiss, in the name of culture and education, the 
community which, beyond all others, has maintained a reputa- 
tion for educative ability and cultured’ intellect? Well, it is 
difficult to suggest a reason. Perhaps his excellency was expe- 
riencing a little reaction after his successful “flutters” with 
Austria and France, and that personage who is always ready 
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with some attractive work for idle hands took the opportunity to 
make the suggestion. Or possibly the prince, not having as yet 
the novels of M. Gaboriau for his recreation, was suffering an in- 
digestion from perusing the works of Eugéne Sue or the late 
lamented Mr. Charles Kingsley, wherein the Jesuit is for ever at 
work forging wills, upsetting families, caballing against govern- 
ments, or varying thesé useful and creditable occupations by act- 
ing, with the permission of his superiors, in the capacity of Ang- 
lican clergymen and retaining at the same time a “ dispensation 
from holding” the Immaculate Conception or the infallibility of 
the Holy Father. For our own part, we believe that the prince 
acted upon none of these profound considerations, but upon 
another principle of about equal value—namely, the principle 
upon which the late Lord Beaconsfield used to be fond of talking 
about ordering the British fleet to move up into the Dardanelles: 
not, as the event made clear, that any particular object was to be 
gained by his vessels entering those mysterious waters, but that 
the phrase carried with it a delicious ring of high diplomacy, 
and would stand for an excellent sample of a vigorous foreign 
policy. 

The Jesuits expelled, wider measures were to be taken, and a 
brand-new minister with.a brand-new broom came forward to 
sweep all the school-rooms of a brand-new empire. Humanity 
was to be enlightened at last. All the ignorance of the miserable 
clergy who had preserved the light of learning as far back as 
Christian learning could reach was to be swept away. The dark- 
minded church to whose influence was due the foundation of half 
the schools and far more than half the universities of Europe was 
to be taught something at last, now that a Prussian minister 
had arisen to teach at once the true theories of religion, of edu- 
cation, and of medicine. For ordinary students the common 
curriculum still sufficed; but Catholic theologians must spend 
three years beyond the common course in studying—everything 
except theology. The arcana of German philosophy were to 
be revealed to them, and they were to understand the mysteries 
of Hegel and of Fichte. Psychology was to tell them all about 
the plastodylic soul, and they were to be learned in all the ways, 
not of virtue, but of Virchow. History was to unfold to them, 
not her simple facts, which were of little value to a German phi- 
losopher, but her most, recondite teachings as to her “ historic 
moments” and her “ inner developing forces,” and the ecclesias- 
tical student was to be assiduously trained in the use of every 
weapon in the whole German armory for darkening counsel by 
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words without knowledge. Meanwhile the means by which he 
could maintain himself during the prolonged period required 
for these useful acquirements was a problem to be considered ; 
and as a contribution towards its solution the minister shut up 
the cheap boarding-houses to which the Catholic clergy had 
hitherto resorted. 

Such was the mellifluous invitation which Dr. Falk, like an- 
other Dr. Dulcamara, issued to the Catholic clergy; and yet, 
strange to say, the ears of those whom he addressed remained 
impervious to its sweetness. Somehow the church persisted in 
thinking that she knew as much about the proper education of 
her clergy asthe Prussian state—a notion fundamentally opposed 
both to German philosophy and to Prussian officialism. Then 
the strife began in earnest. The empire offered certificates upon 
its own terms. The church refused to allow other hands to 
interfere with the training of her own ministers. The state 
declared it to be illegal to ordain uncertificated candidates. The 
bishops refused to acknowledge secular authority in spiritual 
matters. What followed? Parish after parish beheld its pastor 
driven away by the government. Bishop after bishop went first 
to prison and then to exile. Thus at one time all the archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics of Prussia were lying without an occupant, 
either through death or banishment, except those of Kulm, Osna- 
burg, Ermeland, and Hildesheim. For years the prince persisted 
in this cruel and idle crusade, until at last it dawned upon his 
highness, who is an acute man and can sometimes take in a novel 
idea when it is very plainly and persistently placed before him— 
say for a decade of years together—that the only fruit he was 
reaping or likely to reap from this useless struggle was the 
opposition of the Catholic party in the Reichstag. Thereupon 
there came a change. The drum of Dr. Dulcamara ceased to 
beat, and Dr. Falk himself had disappeared from view. Then the 
chancellor looked over his spectacles at the Vatican and vowed 
he never would go to Canossa. The pope gave it to be under- 
stood that there was no question of Canossa in the matter. The 
church desired neither secular dominion over Germany nor spiri- 
tual submission from Prince Bismarck, but simply the right of 
educating her own ministers in her own way. Then the prince 
went a step further. Supposing the full requirements of the 
ecclesiastical laws were not insisted upon, could those laws be so 
far recognized that notification of appointments could be made 
to the state? Of course they could, provided that such notifi- 
cation in no way interfered with the education of the clergy or 
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the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy Father ; and such, in fact, was 
the response of the Vatican. Then the storm began to abate; the 
chancellor’s teacup sank to a much-needed rest, the exiled bishops 
were brought back, the state payments were resumed, the Crown 
Prince of Germany paid a personal visit to His Holiness; and the 
greatest mess made by the greatest statesman of the age was, 
partly at least, wiped up. 

But though the quarrel thus forced by the chancellor upon 
the church in Germany has been perfectly gratuitous and absurd, 
yet there is a historical aspect of the case, from which it might be 
inferred that a fundamental antagonism exists of necessity be- 
tween the modern empire of Germany and the Vatican, inasmuch 
as the former is the secularized form of the sacred empire which in 
former times acknowledged the Vatican for its supreme head ; and 
Prince Bismarck himself holds the office once belonging to the 
Prince Archbishop of Mainz. It will well repay us, therefore, to 
look back to that empire as it existed at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and totrace the series of extraordinary events whereby the 
relations between Germany and the Vatican have been modified 
so profoundly. 

“lt was not strange,” says a well-known Protestant writer, 
“that in the year 1799 even sagacious observers should have 
thought that the end of the Church of Rome was come. An in- 
fidel power ascendant, the pope dying in captivity, the most illus- 
trious prelates of France living in a foreign country upon Protes- 
tant alms, the noblest edifices which the munificence of former 
ages had consecrated to the worship of God turned into temples 
of victory, or into banqueting-houses for political societies, or into 
theo-philanthropic chapels—such signs might well be supposed to 
indicate the approaching end of that long domination. But the 
end was not yet.”” And then Lord Macaulay, with singular per- 
spicacity, goes on to compare the Roman Church with the Grand 
Pyramid, which, according to Arab tradition, alone of all human 
buildings sustained the weight of the waters of the Deluge; and 
to enumerate the European institutions which the Revolution had 
laid in ruins or swept bodily from the face of the earth. Indeed 
there is, perhaps, no more startling lesson to be learned in history 
’ than in the total transformation which well-nigh every social and 
political organization, save one, appears to have undergone 
through the action of the Revolution. It is difficult to believe 
that during the last hundred years there have been more terri- 
torial and constitutional changes in Christendom than during the 
entire millennium which preceded them. For a thousand years 
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backward we see the two great powers—the empire of the church 
and the empire of the false prophet—locked in deadly strife, the 
heretical dominions falling one after another beneath the power 
of Islam, the Catholic dominions preserving their freedom and at 
last breaking down the long-dreaded and once irresistible foe ; 
we see dissensions break ‘out hither and thither, and provinces 
and kingdoms agglomerate and dissever; but the great outlines 
and landmarks remain ever unchanged, and to go back a century 
is well-nigh equivalent to going back a millennium. Less than a 
hundred years ago the heir of St. Louis was still seated on the 
throne of Capet, to all appearance without possibility of subver- 
sion. Less than a hundred years ago German archbishops were 
petty sovereigns in their own right and made treaties with 
Great Britain to supply the British government with men for 
foreign service. Less than a hundred years ago the Red Sea was 
closed to all “infidel” travellers, and the most tremendous pen- 
alties, both in this world and the next, were denounced by the 
Sublime Porte against any Turkish officer who should allow a 
Christian vessel to approach the port of Suez—* the privileged 
route,” as the sultan expressed it, “of the holy pilgrimage of 
Mecca.” Less than a hundred years ago England was not in 
dread of every accidental change amongst foreign nations for fear 
of her magnificent and suicidal empire of Hindostan; while Russia 
was a more or less insignificant and more rather than less bar- 
baric power, confining herself pretty much to annoying her 
neighbors in the East of Europe, and interfering little or not at all 
in the general comity of nations. But, above all, two great insti- 
tutions bore every mark of the most venerable antiquity—the 
pope still retained the oldest sovereignty in Europe, and still 
obtained recognition as the mediator amongst Catholic princes; 
the Holy Roman Empire remained the venerable structure 
founded a thousand years before by Charlemagne and Leo. 

To study the organization of this latter community, and to 
trace the fate of its various elements during the century now pass- 
ing away, is to read the very anatomy otf history in its innermost 
operations. For the ancient empire of Germany was a kind of 
political sacrament. It expressed the spiritual authority ruling 
through the temporal power; and the process to which it has 
been subjected in the crucible of the Revolution has been of 
separation and reconstitution of the two authorities independently 
of each other. 

The contrast between the great empire of Germany which 
came to a close in 1806 and that which arose in its place sixty- 
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five years later is in many respects so violent that no slight 
difficulty may be found in recognizing any connection between 
the two. In the former constitution fhe secular power was 
based, as we have said, upon the ecclesiastical authority, and as- 
sumed to a very great extent an ecclesiastical form, while even 
the military organization was subject to ecclesiastical as well as 
military direction; in the latter the ecclesiastical element has ab- 
solutely disappeared, and the civil power rests entirely upon the 
organization of the army. In the former empire a variety of 
states of greater or lesser importance were united by relations ot 
great complexity ; in the latter the whole mass of minor states 
are placed in the simple relation of regiments under a single 
commander. In a word, the conception of the former empire 
was a kind of republic of Christendom with an elective head, 
subject alike, in general and in detail, to the jurisdiction of the 
church ; the conception of the latter is simply an absorption of 
the German nation into the army of Prussia. 

Yet notwithstanding the opposition in their most distinctive 
features, the two constitutions undoubtedly possess an essential 
and clearly demonstrable connection; and it may shed no little 
light upon the political relations even of other European coun- 
tries if we trace shortly how far the empire which William 
erected upon the defeat of Napoleon III. is identical with that 
which Francis laid down upon the triumph of Napoleon I. 
For if, following the natural method by which the mind con- 
nects the present with the past, we gaze backwards through the 
vista of the present century, each scene presented is full of inte- 
rest. First, at the present moment we have before our eyes an 
enormous but most compact military organization, wherein each 
citizen is a soldier, each state the section of an army, and the 
monarch himself literally an imperator or commander-in-chief. 
Next, but a few years ago, we see a multitude of states with no 
central executive, but with two great rivals threatening to seize 
it. Then, again, backward from 1866 to 1815, we behold a chaos 
of disconnected atoms, of which the very confusion tells the tale 
of former unity. Next we come upon that fantastic vision, that 
anomalous congeries of disjointed states, that dream or idea of 
Napoleon—the Confederation of the Rhine. Then, further again 
for a brief period of three years, we come upon the mediatized 
Diet, the mutilated form of the Holy Roman Empire, with its 
broken pillars and tottering foundations, foreboding its total and 
speedy fall. Lastly, that same empire rises up before us as it 
existed a hundred years ago, and-as it had existed for century 
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beyond century, if not with all harmony of outline, at least with 
all variety of detail, and we trace each portion of the ruins to 
their original position in the majestic pile. It is not, therefore, 
so much the history as the framework of the former and present 
constitutions of Germany with which we are concerned, and we 
shall only require to photograph, as it were, the organization as 
it existed in the days previous to its overthrow, and then to 
show its successive states of decline, decay, dissolution, revival, 
and reconstruction. 

The structure of the Holy Roman Empire was unquestion- 
ably one of the most complicated political creations ever present- 
ed to mankind. Originated by Charlemagne and Pope Leo III., 
and more fully regulated by the Golden Bull of Charles IV., it 
received its most distinctive definition in the Diet held at Frank- 
fort towards the close of the sixteenth century, and may be said 
to have preserved its form unchanged till the days of Napoleon. 
Its great fundamental principles of combining territorial repre- 
sentation with the independence of the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities, and of guaranteeing the freedom of the members by 
rendering the executive elective, were sufficiently complicated in 
themselves ; but the action of the principles became even more in- 
tricate through the modifications imperceptibly introduced in the 
progress of time. One feature, however, marked the whole his- 
tory of the empire in general, and every detail in particular, 
from first to last, and that was the precedence of the ecclesiastical 
over the civil authority of corresponding rank. A somewhat 
similar usage prevailed in England during’ Saxon times, when a 
bishop, assisted by an ealdorman, sat upon the secular judgment- 
seat, And even to this day in the British House of Lords, which 
affords a faint copy of the ancient College of Princes in the Diet 
of Germany (as the House of Commons, or Communes, paral- 
lels the College of Free Towns), the bishops take precedence of 
all secular barons, and the Archbishop of Canterbury of all peers 
whatsoever. 

This principle of ecclesiastical precedence was carried out 
even in the military organization of the empire, which was alto- 
gether different in itself, and had a different history from its civil 
constitution. And as the military element is much less complex 
than the civil, and as it, moreover, predominates largely in the 
ultimate issue, we cannot do better than to trace first its growth 
and transformation. 

The military system which prevailed down to the fall of the 
Empire was inaugurated about the year A.D. 1500, when the 
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ancient provinces were formed into circles, the forces of each 
circle being theoretically placed under the command of an eccle- 
siastical and civil director, although practically, as we shall more 
clearly see in dealing with the constitution of the Diet, the tem- 
poral prince often united both characters in his single person. 
Thus the Archduke of Austria, in view of the primacy of his 
house, was always considered an ecclesiastical as well as secular 
personage, and was sole director of the military circle compre- 
hending not only his own archduchy, but also the Austrian do- 
minions of Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Switzerland, the Grisons, 
and the Tyrol. So the Elector of Saxony was sole director of his 
circle of Upper Saxony, and the King of Spain of his duchy of 
Burgundy until the detachment of that province by the treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648. But the rest were all subject to double rule.. 
The Archbishop of Salzburg and the Elector of Bavaria presided 
over the military circle of Bavaria, the Bishop of Bamberg and 
the Margrave of Baireuth over that of Franconia; and the circles 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine, of Suabia and Westphalia, had: 
each an ecclesiastic as well as civil dignitary at their head. In- 
congruous as this subjection of the military to the spiritual power 
may seem to a modern conception—and certainly what the his- 
tory of England would have been if the Protestant bishops had 
exercised direct power over particular regiments demands a flight 
which may well take one’s breath away—yet it is difficult to see 
in what other way any effectual restraint can be placed «upon 
the multitudes now in arms, when one nation will go to war at 
an instant’s notice for the imaginary succession of a phantom 
prince to a foreign throne, and another considers the invasion of 
an unoffending country to be fully justified by the supposed re- 
quirement of a scientific frontier. 

However this may be, the ecclesiastical superintendence of the: 
army was an essential element of the spiritual empire, and with 
the dissolution of that empire came to a natural termination, 
when the supreme jurisdiction over the forces of each state re- 
verted directly to its particular sovereign. In this position mat- 
ters temained until the Germanic Confederation was brought 
about, when a new and a most peculiar organization was effect- 
ed. The scattered kingdoms of Germany were formed once more 
into a single federation, each state preserving its own indepen- 
dence and retaining command of its own little army; but the 
united forces of the community were placed under the direction 
of the General Diet, which, however, could exercise no direct 
authority over them, but could merely authorize some one or 
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more particular states to take command of the general forces 
in order to carry out the decrees of the Diet, or, as it was called, 
to perform federal execution. An arrangement of this kind was 
exactly adapted to afford plenty: of opportunities to a statesman 
possessed of many iron generals and very few and extremely 
elastic principles. By the war of 1863 Prussia succeeded in ob- 
taining the command of the forces as executor of the Diet in the 
case of Schleswig-Holstein, and, on the ground of vicinity to 
the seat of war, graciously took the lead out of the hands of 
her Austrian rival. By the war of 1866 the centre of imperial 
gravity was fairly shifted to the north, and a new confederation 
was formed with Prussia for its informing power. Finally, by 
the war of 1870, the whole forces of the late Diet, those of Aus- 
tria alone excepted, became subject to the command of the King 
of Prussia, and the victorious commander-in-chief of so many 
kings and princes was naturally raised to the rank of “ impera- 
tor.” To peruse the titles of the German regiments is to trace 
the course of the absorption of Germany by Prussia. East and 
West Prussia, with Pomerania and Lithuania—Prussia proper, in 
fact—form the first two corps; Brandenburg, the homestead, so 
to speak, of the kingdom, having the third corps to itself. A 
separate corps also is supported by each of the states of Han- 
over, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Hesse. Schleswig- 
Holstein, with the Hanse Towns, make up another regiment ; 
while the remainder are furnished by Silesia, Thuringia, West- 
phalia, and the Rhine. The whole list is a powerful sermon upon 
the prince’s favorite text of “ blood and iron.” So much for the 
military organization. 

In the civil constitution of the former empire the Diet con- 
sisted of three distinct bodies, a College of Electors, a College of 
Princes, and a College of Free Towns, of which the first—namely, 
that of the Electors—though much the smallest, was by far the 
most important in rank and influence. According to the theory 
of the empire, seven personages alone made up the sacred num- 
ber, but after the Reformation had commenced its inroads an 
eighth elector was added to the college. Of the seven origi- 
nal members the three principal were ecclesiastics—namely, the 
Archbishop of Mainz, chancellor for the entire empire ; the Arch- 
bishop of Trier, chancellor throughout the old Roman province 
of Arles; and the Archbishop of K6ln, chancellor through the 
Italian dominions. Of the other four electors, all being laymen, 
each discharged some feudal duty towards his sovereign: the 
King of Bohemia being grand cup-bearer, the Count Palatine 
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of the Rhine high-treasurer and vicar-general of the empire, 
the Duke of Saxony discharging the office of grand marshal, and 
the Marquis of Brandenburg that of the grand chamberlain, 
just as the emperor himself, when about to receive the imperial 
crown at Rome, held the stirrup of the Holy Father. Yet, not- 
withstanding the feudal duties thus exacted, each elector was 
none the less a sovereign prince, and exercised within his own 
territories the same rights and privileges as the emperor en- 
joyed throughout the entire dominion. 

Although the hereditary and not the elective principle regu- 
lated originally the devolution of the crown, yet the latter was 
adopted for a basis as early as the eleventh century, and was ever 
afterwards preserved with the greatest care and scrupulosity. 
Even when, as not unfrequently happened, the choice of the elec- 
tors fell upon the legitimate heir for generation after generation, 
his hereditary character was considered as a mere incident and 
not as the essence of his tenure. “It is agreed,” says the historian 
of the Holy Roman Empire, writing in the seventeenth century, 
“that the imperial power should not accrue through hereditary 
right, as the custom had hitherto been, but that the emperor's 
son, even if he were right worthy, should acquire by election 
rather than succession. But if he were not worthy, or if the 
people in making an emperor did not wish to have him, the peo- 
ple had the matter in their own power.” And similar sentiments 
were expressed in yet plainer language, if possible, in the address 
to the emperor when the crown was conferred. To preserve the 
integrity of the electoral process recourse was had to the strict- 
est regulations. Within a month of the emperor’s decease the 
grand marshal was bound to convene the electors within a fur- 
ther period of three months for the purpose of solemnly electing 
a “ King of the Romans ”’—for the full title was not bestowed till 
the coronation had been performed by the Holy Father. Frank- 
fort was the legitimate and usual place of meeting, though the 
ceremony was occasionally held at Aachen and elsewhere. A 
retinue of not more than two hundred followers was allowed to 
each elector, and so great was the jealousy of alien interference 
that throughout the whole period during which an election 
might last no other prince or potentate, of rank however exalted, 
was permitted to reside in the city. 

In the second college, that of the Princes, a similar division ex- 
isted to that in the College of Electors; the house being com- 
posed of two distinct benches, whereof the ecclesiastical always 
took precedence of the secular principality of corresponding rank. 
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During the sixteenth century the former house was made up of 
one archbishop, three prelates, twenty-one bishops, ten abbots, 
and the grand-masters of the orders of the Teutonic Knights and 
of Malta; while the civil bench was composed, nominally at least, 
of about sixty members of the ranks of dukes, margraves, land- 
graves, princes, and counts, but included incidentally both elec- 
tors and foreign and domestic kings. By the theory of the 
law each principality was represented by an immediate tenant 
of the crown holding either a secular or spiritual benefice, but 
in practice all sorts of influences were at work to amalgamate 
and occasionally to divide the seats, and gradually to render the 
franchise rather a personal privilege than a territorial appanage. 
Marriage, succession, alienation, and, above all, secularization, all 
combined to destroy the simplicity of the organization, and some- 
times to introduce elements altogether foreign to the country. 
Thus for several centuries the emperor himself had a seat on the 
ecclesiastical bench in right of his archduchy of Austria, while 
the King of Prussia (or Elector of Brandenburg), besides his seat 
(fourth in rank) on the ecclesiastical bench, which he held as 
representing the grand-master of the Teutonic Knights, held 
also the forty-second ecclesiastical seat in right of Minden, and 
four secular seats for Camen, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, and Fur- 
ther Pomerania. So also foreign kings became involved in 
German affairs, not for any consequence to the nations they 
ruled, but because of their accidental possession of a German 
principality. Spain was represented there at one time, not be- 
cause Spain ever formed any part of the empire, but because its 
king held the duchy of Burgundy ; Sweden became mixed up in 
German wars through Hither Pomerania, Denmark through 
Holstein-Gliickstadt, England through the electorate of Hano- 
ver. A whole chapter of clues to the interference of one country 
or another in the general disputes of Europe may be found in the 
constitution of the German College of Princes. 

As for the College of the Free Towns—twenty-four on the 
Rhine bench and thirty-eight on the Suabian bench—we cannot 
now say more than that it also betrayed its ecclesiastical origin 
in the fact that every free town was, originally at least, an episco- 
pal city; and the relations are well worth studying between this 
college and the great medizval association of the Hanseatic 
League—a league which we may yet see revived in another shape 
by the international organization of labor. 

The first severe blow given to this unique and venerable 
structure came from within. At the dawn of Protestantism, 
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Albert, Grand-Master of the Teutonic Knights, apostatized from 
his vows in A.D. 1525, and, taking the whole appanage of the 
order for his private possessions, married the daughter of the 
King of Poland. This was the origin of the famous margra- 
viate of Brandenburg, from which was developed first by the 
deglutition of bishoprics the kingdom of Prussia, and afterwards, 
by the agglutination of whole states, the modern empire of 
Germany. 

Yet, though the seeds of decay were already implanted, the 
stately fabric remained fair and sound to view up to the very 
close of the eighteenth century. Traces of dissension no doubt 
were to be found, as when the Protestant electors withdrew 
during the Mass of the Holy Ghost preceding the act of election, 
and when assistant bishops had to be appointed to certain offices 
because their official incumbents were incapable of discharging 
the religious duties appertaining tothem. But it was a strange 
hand which brought the august structure into ruin. Through- 
out the entire millennium which elapsed from the coronation of 
Charlemagne that venerable edifice remained unchanged, and 
yielded only to the earthquake of.the Revolution; and the pre- 
amble of the treaty of Campo Formio, betraying even in its two- 
fold date the revolutionary impress, marks, as it were, the exact 
spot of time when the medizval spirit passed from European 
statesmanship and the spirit of modern politics took its place. 
Every line in that preamble is pregnant with silent instruction. 

Four gentlemen of high distinction, though leaving no mark 
whereby posterity may recognize them, are required to repre- 
sent the “Emperor of the Romans and King of Hungary and 
Bohemia ’—the Sieur Louis, and Sieur Maximilian, and the Sieur 
de Gallo, and the Sieur Ignace, each with titles dating back for 
centuries and offices covering half a page. And then comes a sin- 
gle line bearing a single name filling a single office: “ And on the 
part of the French Republic, Bonaparte, commander-in-chief of 
the French forces in Italy.” No dramatist was ever more concise. 
Three years later came the coronation of Napoleon, and the com- 
pensations necessitated by the treaty of Lunéville—compensa- 
tions, that is to say, granted out of the possessions of the church 
to the states which had lost territory through the wars of the 
Revolution. This was the process embodied in the famous Act 
of Mediation drawn up under Napoleon in 1803, whereby the 
distinctive features of the three colleges were in great measure 
obliterated, the ecclesiastical privileges and those of the free 
towns almost wholly swept away, the territorial representation 
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so altered as almost to become personal, and the whole media- 
tized Diet to bear somewhat the same resemblance to the Diet of 
the former empire as exists between chess-men when set out in 
array and the same pieces when huddled together in a box. No 
human power could now avert the final crash, which yet was hur- 
ried on by the acts of its own members. In 1804 the emperor, 
in a document wherein the crown of Charlemagne quotes as a 
precedent the action of the crown of Napoleon, raised his own 
archduchy to the imperial rank, violating thereby the funda- 
mental rule of equality among the states; and two years alter- 
wards he dissolved the Empire of Germany, laid down the ti- 
tle, and released all princes and people from their oath of alle- 
giance, reserving only his new-created rank of Austrian emperor. 

The sequel of those dissociated states was curious enough. 
Out of the broken columns and fragments of the ecclesiastical 
empire Napoleon reared up his Confederation of the Rhine, still 
preserving the hierarchical form of a College of Kings and a Col- 
lege of Princes, and still retaining a survival of hierarchical con- 
nection in the presidency of the Archbishop of Ratisbon; but 
the principle of election had wholly given way to the nomina- 
tion of a dictator. That organization it doubtless was which 
suggested to the mind of Napoleon the fatal idea of a general 
confederation of European states, with the pope at their head, 
under the hegemony of France, which dominated all the rest of 
his career, and which resembled the image set up by the con- 
queror of another holy city, with its head of gold, and its body 
of brass, and legs partly iron and partly clay. This idea it was 
which led to his ill-fated marriage with a daughter of his Aus- 
trian enemy; which caused him to confer upon his little son the 
title of King of the Romans, borrowed from the disrupted empire; 
which led him, against his will, to lay sacrilegious hands upon 
the holy pontiff, and finally to destroy his fortunes in the snows 
of Russia in his frantic attempt to restore the monarchy of Po- 
land. Thence came the curse of the excommunication, the thun- 
derbolt of Moscow, the catastrophe of Fontainebleau. The huge 
image was struck upon the feet by an invisible hand, and the 
gold and the silver, the brass and the clay, were shattered into 
a thousand fragments. 

From this point the history of the states of Germany passes 
from the civil into the military form. After the exile of Napo- 
leon, France, to use the exquisite formula of diplomacy, “ re- 
entered the limits of 1793,” or, in the more brutal language of 
the world, was forced to give up the foreign possessions she had 
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seized, and amongst them the German dominions. Part, therefore, 
of the gigantic task performed by the statesmen assembled at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814 was the reconstitution of Ger- 
manic kingdoms into a single confederation—a work which, in- 
deed, would probably have been beyond the strength of any to 
accomplish, but that every nation of Europe was well-nigh ex- 
hausted by the incessant wars of a quarter of acentury. The ar- 
rangement here concluded may seem in some respects compli- 
cated, and unquestionably had the effect of rendering the German 
nation almost a nullity in Europe, but at least it lasted for nearly 
half a century. In that confederation, as the old elective princi- 
ple was already lost, so now the hierarchical element utterly dis- 
appeared, and the territorial basis of representation was changed 
into a plurality of votes proportional to the importance of the 
state. The events by which the feeble tie thus created was 
broken at last, and how one kingdom after another became 
absorbed in the army of Prussia, has been already narrated ; 
and thus we see the various steps by which the old ecclesiastical 
elective republic (for a republic it was in all but name) of the 
south has been transformed into the secular military empire 
which owns Prince Bismarck as its uncontrolled dictator. 
What may be the ultimate issue of these curious relations 
between Germany and the Vatican is a point too difficult for 
discussion, for it is part of that larger question which looms more 
and more quietly, and yet more and more sullenly, every year 
upon the political horizon: What is to be the relation of the spiri- 
tual to the temporal authority throughout the world? Still,.so 
far as the experience of sixteen years. will carry us—and that is 
but a very little way—the antagonism between the empire and 
the Vatican, which one would have naturally inferred from the 
creating of the former, does not appear necessarily to exist; and 
the issue of Prince Bismarck’s gratuitous attack undoubtedly 
tends to confirm that impression. The empire would seem to be 
a kind of jolly giant, very fierce, a trifle stupid, but by no means 
radically ill-natured ; and as for the Vatican, that most diploma- 
tic of courts has been accustomed to deal with giants ever since 
it came into existence. It is possible, no doubt, that the revolu- 
tion may yet break out in Germany with tenfold the violence with 
which it ever raged in France, as Heine, if we remember rightly, 
foretold long ago; and after the wreck of that storm perhaps 
the lines of the old Holy Roman Empire, with their elective 
principle and independent head, may suggest the outlines of a 
plan for the re-edification of Christendom. But at present there 
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is no question of the kind. The jurisdiction claimed by the Holy 
Father is purely spiritual ; the jurisdiction demanded by the em- 
peror and the prince is wholly secular. So long, therefore, as 
the latter require nothing contrary to faith or morals, so long 
there is no reason why, past history notwithstanding, perfect ac- 
cord should not be maintained between secularized Germany and 
the Vatican. 





AT THE THEATRE. 


IF anywhere, it is at the theatre that human nature shows its 
motley side. There the world gathers to see itself as in a mirror 
held up to nature. Youth and age, riches and poverty, gaze 
with riveted eyes upon the mimic scene. Sympathy plays with 
nimble fingers upon the gamut of the human heart, ringing her 
changes from the deep bass of woe to the shrill treble of mirth. 
Eyes moisten and hearts beat faster over the sorrows in the play. 
The world, there looking upon its own picture, trembles and 
weeps, laughs and applauds, and forgets its real existence in the 
fiction of the moment. At the door of the theatre black Care 
hastily dismounts from the weary shoulders he bestrides like the 
Olid Man of the Sea, and Sindbad forgets all about the odious 
burden waiting for him outside when he sees the effigy of his 
demon on the shoulders of Sindbad in the play. 

How the human heart responds to the touch of nature, and 
this brief panorama of life stirs it to its depths! A queer com- 
pound this human nature of ours! See this vast audience with 
bated breath hanging on the words of the actors! With mouths 
agape and eyes a-wonder they stare at the painted scene, all the 
reality of life absorbed in the narrow compass of the boards the 
players tread: Observe that man with the iron-gray beard in 
the sixth row of the parquette; he is weeping—yes, it may look 
odd, but he is actually weeping over the sorrows of the neglected 
young wife in the play. Hers is the old story—a selfish hus- 
band whose love cools and whose indifference grows day by day. 
Her tender young heart lies bleeding and bruised under this 
brute’s feet. The tears stand in the eyes of the man in the par- 
quette when hesees how bravely, patiently she bears her humi- 
liation, hoping so hopelessly to win the errant love back again. 
The roses fade from her cheek; the lithe young form grows 
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slighter and old; she wilts like a sweet flower that, hidden away 
in a damp, dark place, gets no blessed sunshine, and so she droops 
day by day for the lack of the warm love that would bring color 
and life back to her faded eyes. The man in the parquette grows 
indignant at the conduct of that brute of a husband trampling 
under foot this tender, beautiful love, so precious, so pure, so 
true! In his burst of indignation he grips the arms of his 
chair! Between his clenched teeth he mutters how he would like 
to strip that brute to the waist, and bind him to a public 
whipping-post, and lash him till the flesh is raw, crying out 
at each stroke: “This for the wife-killer!’”’ For was not the 
husband in the play killing his wife by inches? Do not neglect 
and indifference kill as well as blows? So the man in the par- 
quette would execute summary vengeance on the man in the 
play. But not so fast, Mr. Indignity; this is all make-believe, 
sham brutality, sham sorrow, sham killing, sham everything. 
Whence this hot indignation over shams? Are you shedding 
precious tears of sympathy over shams? Not a bit of it, Sir 
Critic. Thisis noshamat all. Of course the picture is not the 
thing itself, but it represents one of the saddest realities of life— 
the waning of the light of affection, leaving life blank and dark. 
The brute in the play is an excellent portrayal of the brute in the 
parquette, the very man we saw just now weeping over these 
fictitious sorrows. Do you notice that the man in the parquette 
is alone? At home sits a silent woman, whose heart this man’s 
selfishness has long ago buried, and sealed the grave with a great, 
heavy stone to make sure that there may be no escape from this 
living tomb. Yes, he is just such another animal as the brute in 
the play, whom he would lash at the public whipping-post while 
he weeps over the sorrows of the young wife in the play. Brute 
No. 1 doesn’t recognize his own picture in brute No. 2, or he 
wou!dn’t be so zealous to mete out chastisement to his represen- 
tative in the play. He weeps because in the play he sees clear- 
ly enough the brutality of the husband, whose blind selfishness 
stands out well defined. The skill of the playwright has wrought 
the plot so cleverly that the husband's cruelty is brought out in 
full contrast with the wife’s wrong. The man in the parquette 
sees the young wife’s heart laid bare, its anguish, the deadly, 
sickening blight of a lost affection, its courage, its hope, its pa- 
tience, its sweet devotion under its heavy sorrow. His sympa- 
thies are aroused, his pity excited, and there is nothing in his 
heart to interfere with their outburst. But at home—ah! that’s 
a different thing. There all that the playwright makes so evident 
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is hidden from his dull eyes. At home there are a thousand-and- 
one things happening at every moment to fret his temper, a 
thousand-and-one others to absorb his attention and,make him 
forgetful of that silent woman, who bears it all with such sweet 
endurance ; and so he neglects her and acts the part of the brute 
in the reality, while he grows indignant enough to throttle the 
brute in the play! So vice believes itself virtuous, and grows so 
false that it grows blind. 


But this man is not the only one who weeps. Over there in the 
front row of the dress-circle, to the extreme left, with a dainty laced 
handkerchief held to her eyes, sits a dainty damsel, distilling from 
her sweet eyes pearly drops of sympathy. Her virgin heart is 
moved, and in the glow of her pity she would take the young 
wife in the play to her tender bosom, that they might mingle 
their tears together. Ah! if she could but peep into the future, 
that dark, silent, and unknown sea stretching its vast expanse be- 
fore us all, perchance she would behold the vision of a young wife 
in reality whose cheeks would show the faded rose and the tear- 
stained courses of sorrow. Is the same fate awaiting her out 
there in that dim, shadowy time to come when she, too, shall be 
_ayoung wife? Will the pitiless storm of life rain its fire— But 
there, draw the curtain over the scene. Are there not enough 
dreadful realities in this grinding world without borrowing 
them from the unborn future? Cassandra, hold thy tongue! 
Presto! but here’s a funny fellow just come in! A merry smirk 
lurks about the corners of his mouth as he gyrates oa two toes, 
jingling his bells. Motley’s his name, and his quirks and his 
quips, and merry good-humor and pinches of wit, like flashes of 
light make rainbows on the tears of the weepers. Dry your 
eyes, sweet friends; here’s cause for merriment. Heyday! 
Life’s a holiday; put aside your burden, put out of your hearts 
that dull load of care! Forget and be merry! How easily we 
are moved to either side of nature! And the fool in the play 
whisks off the stage, leaving us in great good-humor with our- 
selves and the rest of the world. What a rollicking, jolly thing 
is life! Like a going to the fair on a holiday. Ribbons are fly- 
ing, bells jingling, bands playing, the crowd flowing forward 
and the crowd flowing back, with here and there a strain of song 
from the throats of some happy, jolly dogs out, like the rest of 
us, for a holiday and a going to the fair. Plenty of sunshine and 
the bluest of skies, and the balmiest air ever breathed by merry, 
holiday lungs: What a glorious, glorious thing to live! Light 
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hearts, bright eyes, and the blood dancing in the veins to the 
merriest tune of life! A great alchemist is the fool in the play! 
How he changes the dull, sombre metal of sorrow into the bright, 
glittering gold of enjoyment! 

Presto again! the scene is changed as if by magic, as they 
always dointhetheatre. Soit isin life: one play is scarcely over 
before another begins. A gloomy, chill, heavy room, its walls 
of massive, solid masonry, looks blankly out upon the audience. 
Above the huge doorway a visorless helmet between two crossed 
swords stares blindly, How oppressing is the atmosphere in this 
room! <A vague feeling of terror seizes upon us, and such an un- 
speakable silence falls upon us that each one can hear his heart 
thundering in his ears! Some dreadful deed is being perpe- 
trated! There seems to be murder in the air. Yes, there the 
assassin comes with stealthy step, a brawny man with a fierce, 
red beard, and, horrible! he holds a bloody dagger in either 
hand. His face is ghastly with fear, and his eyeballs bulge from 
their sockets! How noiselessly he glides over the damp stones, 
keeping his protruding eyes fixed upon the doorway he has just 
come through! So intent is he that he does not see the dark- 
haired, dark-browed woman standing in the middle of the room 
watching and waiting for him. She lays her hand on his arm; - 
he starts back, lifting the blood-stained blades as if to strike, but, 
recognizing her, hoarsely whispers, “‘I have done the deed; didst 
thou hear a noise?” How breathless and silent the audience 
now! All that vast throng spellbound with the horror of the 
deed. A pin dropped could be heard all over the house. Every- 
body is on the edge of his seat, with neck craned, eagerly leaning 
forward, lips parted and eyes dilated! Murder has been done, 
most sacrilegious murder, and this is the murderer before them, 
his fatal daggers yet dripping with the hot blood of his victim— 
a venerable, silver-haired man of benign aspect, and this man's 
guest! The horror and the terror of the deed has seized upon 
the audience. But this is only a sham murder, we say; that 
blood sham blood—it is all sham terror, sham horror. Again 
you are wrong, Sir Critic; no sham ever held the human heart 
in that way. It is a faultless picture of an awful reality, which 
the great heart of humanity realizes under the master-brush of 
genius. It is the same old story of human nature, this time 
burned up and consumed in the red-hot crucible of ambition—the 
demon that has led more than one to murder and infamy, and 
consumed him to ashes. Nothing that is human is foreign to the 
human heart, and the oft-repeated tale of love and hate, of sorrow 
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and wrong, of life and death, will always hold their fascination 
and mystery as long as that heart beats with the pulse of life. 
That which misrepresents life is only sham. Exaggeration and 
burlesque or false sentiment never strike deep roots in the soil, 
and soon wither away. But the true and natural sentiments, 
whose life is deep-rooted in the universal heart of man, can never 
perish, for they are the realities of life and find an inexhaustible 
fountain-head wherever nature flourishes. 

And the players there—what about them? In a few short 
hours they have lived a whole lifetime! Then off go paint and 
powder, doublet and hose—all the tinsel paraphernalia of the show 
- is laid away, for the play is over. Yes, the play on the stage is 
over, and the play in the world begins again. For actors and 
audience there has been an intermission in the drama of life. As 
the curtain in the theatre goes down, the curtain rises again in 
the world, and the throng that has been witnessing that brief tale 
of love, ambition, mirth, and hate turn once more into the busy 
world to act their parts of love, ambition, hate, or strife. As 
each one goes out he finds his Old Man of the Sea waiting for 
him. There is no escape from him, that relentless, dogging old 
demon, and at best you can only get a respite from his torments. 
So each one accepts his burden and marches home to play his 
part as best he may. Behind the curtain the players hasten away 
from the painted scene and step into the street with the audience 
who have just been witnessing their representation of life’s vicissi- 
tudes. The real play for all begins again; the interlude is over 
and the curtain of life goes up once more. Look at the crowd as 
it empties itself into the street. There goes the man we saw 
weeping in the parquette. Can that man shed a tear? Who 
would suppose so to look at him? His face is stern, hard, selfish. 
He is going home, where a lonely woman sits patiently awaiting 
him. He has no sympathy, no tears for her. He doesn’t see the 
purple pain in her heart, nor the dreadful gashes the daggers of 
his neglect have made. There just back of him comes the sweet 
face of the young girl we saw weeping so sympathetically at the 
sorrows of the young wife in the play. You can see that she has 
been weeping, but she is smiling now as she looks up into the 
face of the young man by her side. Their play is begun again. 
What will be the end of this beginning? On she goes with the 
crowd, one of the many to take her small or great part in the 
world’s play, where each shall play his part well or ill until the 
curtain shall fall upon the last act and the play be over. 

My lord who strutted the stage-boards with bright, bespan- 
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gled doublet and brave plume dancing in his gay cap shall lay 
them aside, and the beggar shall put off his rags, and they shall 
pass out together. His majesty the king shall lay aside his paper 
crown and tinsel sceptre, and his fool shall lay aside his bauble, 
and they shall pass out together. For the play is over, and the 
sombre curtain has rolled down from above, hiding the deserted 
scene where motley life had so bravely trod the boards. 
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Every Catholic writer who has been sufficiently successful to 
make him hopeful of earning a living by his pen must undertake 
to solve a difficult problem. He must face an unknown thing to 
which the position of choosing between two roads in an un- 
known country is comfort itself. He must conclude to write as 
a Catholic, openly and squarely, choosing, as Mrs. E. G. Martin 
has done in Whom God Hath Joined (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.), subjects dear to his heart, entwined with his daily thoughts 
and inextricably part of his life, or he must, as Christian Reid 
used to do, put aside much that he seems almost forced to utter, 
because he knows that, though he may write like an angel, he 
will lose his audience if he offend its prejudices. 

The experienced author knows very well that he must look to 
the non-Catholic book-buyers for his income. Catholics some- 
times say in print that there is an immense crowd of Catholic 
readers waiting to buy the book of a Catholic novelist of merit, 
but nobody believes this. For instance, we are safe in saying 
that Christian Reid’s profits from Morton House were much 
greater than from Armine. One was a delightful novel, but one 
that might have been written by Mrs. Oliphant, let us say, with 
some literary differences. Armine is also a delightful novel, but 
seriously Catholic; it could have been written only by a Catho- 
lic. 

The Catholic who would make a living income by the pro- 
fession of literature—and letters in the United States deserves to 
be called a profession—must cultivate reticence and reserve, and 
acquire the “ colorlessness” of the public-school plan, or choose 
subjects which he sees through an artificial medium formed ot 
the prejudices of his readers. This being the literary situation, 
Mrs. Martin’s courage in offering a thoroughly Catholic novel 
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to the general public is remarkable. The readers of “ Katharine,” 
which now appears under the name of Whom God Hath Joined, 
will at once understand that there is no compromise with non- 
Catholic prejudice in that book, no reticence for the sake of 
making Protestant readers feel comfortable, and no artificial 
medium to soften the rays of truth. There has been only one 
change in “ Katharine” to fit it for its new readers. The baptism 
of Marlow’s child—oue of the strongest situations in the novel— 
has been left out. 

It will be wonderful, indeed, if Whom God Hath Joined suc- 
ceeds with the great body of novel-readers. In the first place, 
it is too serious, and it has an evident motive. In the second 
place, it has not enough of what is called “human sympathy.” 
Mrs. Martin concerns herself too much with souls. Novel- 
readers do not care about souls. They do not care whether a 
heroine’s soul is saved or not, or whether the hero has any soul 
or not. Mrs, Martin’s seriousness, her having a perceptible mo- 
tive, and even her Catholic bias, might be overlooked if her 
novel was somewhat risgué. If there was a delicatcly-managed 
bit of impropriety—as there is in that very successful novel Zas¢ 
Angels—we could understand why Mrs. Martin should address 
herself to the general reader. As it is, the pure, strong style of 
the bouk—it ranks as among the best specimens of English style 
written by man or woman for many a day—the true and heart- 
felt feeling, the logic of the narrative, its high morality, will not 
make it sell. Mrs. Martin must turn to Catholics to find readers 
for it. And to such of them as appreciate a good novel, and are 
willing to make the author's sacrifice in writing less of a sacri- 
fice, we earnestly commend Whom God Hath Jotned. 

An historical romance which is neither historical nor roman- 
tic isa sad example of bad judgment. Sometimes people are 
inclined to forgive the doubtfulness of the history in romances 
—as they do in Sir Walter Scott’s—if there be interest, brilliant 
color, and dramatic movement; but when the history is doubtful, 
and the doubtfulness of it does not flavor the story with pungent 
spice, a romance of that kind has no reason to give for its exist- 
ence. Constance of Arcadia (Boston: Roberts Brothers) has a 
good name. It calls up associations at once picturesque and 
tender. It is suggestive of romance and of times in which an 
author could find dramatic contrast and gorgeous color. It is 
anonymous, too, which is in its favor. And yet the author has 
contrived to make a very dull narrative, full of absurdities about 
the Jesuits, written with a very solemn air. It is not necessary 
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to warn anybody against them, for the character of Constance is 
too uninteresting to excite interest. Her mother-in-law, Henri- 
etta de la Tour, is another puppet, and Charles and Claude de 
la Tour are, like Charnacé, only names without anything but the 
author's assurance that they ate, drank, talked, and thought, to 
justify their place among human beings. 

Constance de la Tour is the wife of Charles, who was lieu- 
tenant-governor of Arcadia when Arcadia was liable to be 
seized at any moment by Charles I. of England or Louis XIII. 
Constance is a Huguenot from La Rochelle. She loved in 
France the Sieur Charnacé, but Charnacé was a Catholic and 
she refused to marry him. She took Charles de la Tour, a canny 
Frenchman, who was making a fortune in Arcadia in the fur 
trade. De la Tour was strictly a man of business, an Arcadian 
Vicar of Bray. And Constance begins to ask herself whether she 
would not have done better to have married the “ Papistical” 
Charnacé, when the latter appears in Arcadia. Charnacé has 
been sent out by the superior of the Jesuits. He is, it seems, a 
Jesuit of the “short robe.” So soon as he hears that Constance 
is alive—he fancied that she had died during the siege of La 
Rochelle—he, in his cheerful “ Jesuitical”” way, thinks on means 
for destroying Constance’s husband. 


“He would not,” writes the author, “be too scrupulous. It was surely 
an accusation of the enemies of the holy church, emanating from the great 
adversary, that he himself” (Charnacé, not the devil), “in obeying his su- 
perior, was willing to do evil that good might come. Is not all evil in the 
motive? The motive is good—the greater glory of God. Does not this 
holy end make holy the means needful to reach that end? The life, or at 
least the liberty, or at least the carnal prosperity of La Tour must be sac- 
rificed—for the good of the church, the state, the holy Hundred Associates 
who were to plant Catholic colonies, and also for the spiritual good of La 
Tour himself.” 


Charnacé, having convinced himself in this manner that it is 
. his duty to ruin Constance’s husband, goes to “his priest, Fra 
Cupavo, and receives the sacrament.” This confessor is a Jesuit, 
too, but, according to the author of Constance, he is also a friar. 
Later Charnacé, in spite of his piety, shoots off the lobes of his 
confessor’s ears, who looks on the sieur as his “ master.” This 
condition of affairs has evidently been evolved from the inner 
consciousness of the author. Charnacé longs earnestly to dispose 
of De la Tour, that Constance might perhaps, under his influence, 
become the founder of a house of religious. Both Charnacé 
and Constance die—Charnacé very suddenly—without having 
VOL, XLIV.—9 
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spoken the affection they feel. After this the singular Jesuits, 
who call one another “ Fra,” begin to conspire to get Charnacé’s 
fortune, which he has left to Constance’s son, who is to be in 
charge of a Huguenot guardian. The Jesuit “friars” arrange 
that a very charming widow shall declare that she is Charnacé’s 
wife ; and on the head of this are written these exceedingly silly 
sentences: 









“Jean Cupavo [Charnacé’s confessor] did not, however, in his mourn- 
ing altogether lose his wits. * What is to become of the governor’s pro- 
perty ?’ asked the priest. ‘Is our mission of St. Ignatius to exist only on 
paper?’ To be sure his excellency left no will or wife, but with the church 
all things are possible. Was it possible, also, that the church would 
avenge the father confessor for the loss of the lobes of his ears, which he 
had borne without a wrinkle or apparent disturbance of temper? Silent 
grudges have often borne an important part in the great crises of history. 
Why not in Arcadia?” 





De la Tour, for reasons of a pecuniary nature, finally marries 
the widow, who 


“ Accordingly, at the suggestion of her confessor, mingled in her hus- 
band’s cup of the wedding-wine powder of relics of Sazx¢ Brébceuf, the 
Jesuit father who suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois. And, 
after that, neither she nor the friars had reason to suspect Governor La 
Tour of heresy !” 


It is a pity that the author of Constance of Arcadia should have 
written such a book. His enemies have reason to rejoice. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has taken advantage of the popu- 
larity he has acquired, by writing book after book in rapid suc- 
cession, each better than the other. His Kidnapped (Cassell & 
Co., limited) is a De-Foe-like narrative of the adventures of a 
Scotch youth, David Balfour, who was kidnapped and cast away, 
who suffered on a desert isle, lived among Jacobites in the Higb- 
lands, and who begins another series of adventures at the end of 
the book. The characteristics of this story are manliness and an 
exact comprehension of the Highland character. The dialogue 
between David Balfour, a Presbyterian, and Alan Stewart, whose 
‘conceptions of Christianity may be described as “ Highland,” 
shows a keen perception of the motives of that strange people, 
whose fidelity and bravery are proverbial: 


“Troth and indeed!” said Alan, speaking of a hated Campbell, “they 
will do him no harm; the more’s the pity. And barring that about Christi- 
anity "—David had reproved him for the “un-Christianity of blowing off 
‘so many words in anger "—“ barring that about Christianity (of which my 
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opinion is quite otherwise, or I would be nae Christian), I am much of 
your mind.” 

“Opinion here or opinion there,” said David, “it’s a kent thing that 
Christianity forbids revenge.” 

“ Ay, it’s well seen it was a Campbell taught ye! It would be a con- 
venient thing for them and their sort if there was no such a thing as a lad 
and a gun behind a heather bush.” 


The Highlands were in process of conversion, however, by 
various catechists sent from Edinburgh, some also appointed by 
local dignitaries. One of these was accused of highway rob- 
beries. And of him another catechist says: 


“It was MacLean of Duart gave it to him because he was blind, ‘But 
perhaps it was a peety,’ says my host; ‘for he is always on the road, going 
from one place to another to hear the young folk say their catechism, and 
doubtless that is a great temptation to the poor man.’ 

“We had no sooner come to the door of Mr. Henderson’s dwelling 
than, to my great surprise (for I was now used to the politeness of the 
Highlanders), he (another catechist) burst rudely past me, dashed into the 
room, caught up a jar and a small horn spoon, and began ladling snuff into 
his nose in most excessive quantities. Then he had a hearty fit of sneez- 
ing, and looked around upon me with rather a silly smile. 

“«Tt’s a vow I took,’ says he. ‘I took a vow upon me that I would nae 
carry it. Doubtless it’s a great privation; but when I think upon the 
martyrs, not only to the Scottish Covenant but to other points of Christi- 
anity, I think shame to mind it.’” 


Kidnapped is a novel without a love-story running through 
it, and it is the more to be commended for that. The old 
Germans held that there was a great deal to be done in life by 
their young men before they should “turn to thoughts of love,” 
and David Balfour is an exemplification of this opinion, for which 
modern society would be better and more manly. Kidnapped is. 
decidedly the most popular novel of the month. 

An American political novel does not entice the cautious. 
reader of light literature. One knows rather well what to ex- 
pect by this time. The caucus, the convention; the point-lace 
candidate admitting plebeian voters into his house; the agonies 
of his wife when the “heeler” expectorates on her carpet and 
brushes against her dric-a-brac ; Saratoga, high white hats, big gold 
chains, and German and Irish slang borrowed from the news- 
paper reporters—all this we have had, and all this is considered 
to be an epitome of American political life. Mrs. Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin, in A Politician’s Daughter (D. Appleton & Co.), has intro- 
duced us to new scenes. She takes us toa Massachusetts country 
town. A Boston snob—of the kind fortunately growing less 
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common—who fancies that the fact that his great-grandfather 
worked hard to live around Plymouth Rock gives him a patent 
of nobility, walks home with Miss Harcourt, the politician's 
daughter, from church. His name is Arthur Bradley, and he 
carries a tightly-rolled umbrella after the English fashion : 


“ The avenue to Elmholm was a long, winding walk, quite an eighth ofa 
mile in extent; but, arrived at the great iron gate, solidly guarded by two 
lions, young Bradley paused, charged with his umbrella the turf at his feet, 
and began rather awkwardly : ‘You know—you see—you will understand, 
my dear Miss Harcourt, how impossible—how utterly impossible—it is for 
me to go further. My party principles, my personal feelings, my family 
and education are so opposed to your father’s political attitude that I should 
compromise my dignity by even entering the gates, It must have seemed 
very strange to you that I have so repeatedly excused myself from accept- 
ing your invitations, especially as I have been unable to conceal from you 
or myself the unbounded admiration I have for you. You are the only at- 
traction which holds me in Terratine. Coming here transiently on busi- 
ness, I have been held here week after week inthe hope of a casual meet- 
ing with you, and I have been rewarded here and there, as you know—first 
by Mrs. Allen in allowing me to take you out to dinner, and then by other 
kind people who have given me impersonal social opportunities. And 
here, at the end of six weeks, I cannot go and I have no right to stay. 
You know what my family is—” 


It is understood that the sentiments expressed in this speech, 
which is suddenly cut short by Miss Harcourt, are quite proper to 
a Bostonian whose ancestors have grown in grandeur, like Becky 
Sharp’s, because their descendant has concentrated his mind on 
them, and for no other reason. They seem to mean insufferable 
conceit to the outside Englishman or American who is not a 
Bostonian. But we all have our weaknesses. The Philadelphia 
matron who would die rather than visit persons that live west of 
Broad Street and north of Market; the Baltimorean who posi- 
tively cannot bow to vulgar people without a pedigree from 
the Cecils ; the New York maiden who must drop all acquaint- 
ances who cannot afford to join the proper dancing classes—all 
smile at the pretensions of the Bostonian. Probably there was 
caste in early Rome when the third generation of the somewhat 
dubious and tarnished gentlemen who founded that ancient co- 
lony refused to know anybody not descended from the Sabine 
women. 

Miss Harcourt has no amiable tolerance for the Bostonian’s 
belief in his family. She sacrilegiously declares that she does not 
entirely understand what his family is. He answers that “ they 
have been cultured gentlemen; they have been educated men; 
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they have never been in politics.” Then Miss Harcourt makes 
a speech that, if delivered on the stage, would “ bring down” 
the gallery. She asks if the gentlemen of ’76 had kept out of 
politics, what would have become of the republic? 

Miss Harcourt bears herself in a spirited manner throughout 
the novel, rejects a typical politician’s son, and marries Bradley. 
After this she was, we presume, translated alive to the heights 
where the Boston Brahmins sit on high and meditate on their 
great merits. A Politician’s Daughter is a clever story, sketched 
rather than filled out. There are some good satirical hits, and 
some speeches worth remembering. The style is interesting 
but careless; it is evidently the work of a woman of refinement, 
whose observation of life is quick but not far-reaching. 

George Manville Fenn’s Double Cunning (Appleton & Co.) is a 
sensational novel, nothing more. Katharine Blythe, by Katharine 
Lee, is a harmless and flavorless story of the kind that English 
writers turn out by the hundred every year. 

Sefior Juan Valera is one of the modern Spanish novelists 
who, from a literary point of view, deserve recognition from the 
world. He knows and loves Spain; he has a delightful style, 
crisp and with a sub-acid, humorous flavor; and he knows how 
to tell a story. Pepita Ximinez (Appleton & Co.), translated into 
English, is the best known of his works. Sefior Valera has writ- 
ten along explanatory preface to the American edition of this 
work, in which he explains how it came to exist. He knows 
what life in the United States is, for he was till recently Spanish 
minister at Washington. Sefior Valera’s preface is like a heavy 
stone tied to the tail of a light and ascending kite. It is too 
heavy for it, and the kite would fly through the air all the more 
gracefully without it. The preface contains some wise sentences, 
more absurd ones, and several replete with that delicious Spanish 
humor with which Pepita Ximinez is seasoned, and which is ob- 
scured, but rendered nevertheless, as well as is possible, in the 
English translation. 

It seems strange that Sefior Valera had thought it necessary 
to study the religious mystical literature of Spain in order to 
create a pastoral like Pepita Ximinez. It would be avery charm- 
ing book if it were not for an episode which will prevent it from 
having a place in the family library—an episode which was not 
needed and which spoils a story as xaive and reflective of the An- 
dalusian life as any of Fernan Caballero’s, and with a higher 
literary finish. Sefior Valera pretends in his preface that he in- 
tended to do a number of high-sounding things in writing Pepita 
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Ximinez. He has, after all, taken a young theological student, fer- 
vent, pure, docile, but without a religious vocation, and showed 
how, during a vacation at home, he fell in love with the young 
widow, Pepita, and married her. A Catholic reading the story 
feels that Sefior Valera knows his hero and his hero’s surround- 
ings. Being a Catholic himself, though, he confesses, not a very 
devout one, Sefior Valera does not shock our sensibilities by any 
of those exasperating misrepresentations that make absurd books 
touching on the life of Catholics and written by non-Catholics. 
It is a pity that Sefior Valera did not leave out one objectionable 
scene and keep his preface for his biography. We cannot recom- 
mend Pepita Ximinez because of that one scene in which the stu- 
dent succumbs to temptation. It spoils a fresh and true pastoral 
comedy. The old dean is an excellent specimen of the Spanish 
priesthood, and the student himself is a witness for the inspiring 
power of the Catholic Church and the wisdom of her discipline. 
Sefior Valera very superfluously supplies 4s lesson in a high- 
flown paragraph: 


“ What is certain is that, if it be allowable to draw any conclusion from 
a story, the inference that may be deduced from mine is, that faith in an 
all-seeing and personal God, and in the love of this God, who is present in 
the depths of the soul, even when we refuse to follow the higher vocation 
to which he would persuade and solicit us—even were we carried away by 
the violence of mundane passions to commit, like Don Luis, almost all the 
capital sins in a single day—elevates the soul, purifies the other emotions, 
sustains human dignity, and lends poetry, nobility, and holiness to the 
commonest state, condition, and manner of life.” 


The absence of that cynicism—to be expected from a man of 
the modern school of literature—which would deny the dignity 
and solemnity of the priestly vocation is a consolatory character- 
istic of Sefior Valera’s work. The letter of the old dean, Don 
Luis’ preceptor, in which he says that a theological student of 
“more poetry than piety” had better not become a priest, is 
worthy of Cervantes. 

Aphrodite (New York: Gottsberger) is a romance of ancient 
Greece, without any particular merit. It is translated from the 
German of Ernest Eckstein by Mary J. Safford. 

It gives us great pleasure to describe Flights Inside and Out- 
side Paradise by a Penitent Pert (George Cullen Pearson; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) as utterly unworthy of a compli- 
mentary adjective that can be applied to a book, except that it is 
short. An air of frivolous vivacity, generally forced, makes it re- 
semble the European letters of N. P. Willis at his worst. It has 
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been pronounced by several journalistic reviewers as a valuable 
book on Japan. The writer might have made it valuable; but, i 
as he considered the condition of his own stomach while in Japan i 
more interesting than anything else, he has given the result of 
this preoccupation in a sprightly way. This sprightliness, how- : 
ever, is applied to other objects occasionally—for instance, to i 
a relic of St. John the Baptist at Genoa, and to indulgences. 
} Some reflections on page 285, supposed to be made by St. John, 
are not only in bad taste, but without one grain of the comic salt : 
which is supposed to make them piquant. The author tells us 
that M. Blanc, late proprietor of the gambling establishment at 
Monaco, was 





“An extravagant believer in the benefits to be derived from the pur- } 
chase of indulgences ; but he was a trustful man, and so he put the entire 
sum at the disposition of the prince, who, it is said, did not expend the 
money to the entire satisfaction of the propagators. Madame Blanc, in her i) 
widowhood, also set aside a like amount for the same pious purposes, but, iW 
like Mrs, Squeers, she allows no one to administer this cure for sick souls | 
but herself. Protestantism, not so readily providing for immediate and ‘Hl 
facile absolution from peccadilloes, was, and I believe is still, forbidden in 5 
the principality; only that form of religion which can give the most ex- | 
tended indulgences being allowed.” 4 


| 

This is a specimen of “smartness.” The book is not immoral ; | 
it is only vulgar and flippant. | 
A very refreshing and honestly written book is Mrs. Abba | 
Goold Woolson’s George Eliot and her Heroines. It is refreshing | 
because it comes at a time when the worship of George Eliot is 
reaching a point at which it becomes a “craze.” People are be- 
ginning to put Mrs. Cross on a pedestal higher than Shakspere’s, | 
and an unreasoning crowd acclaim as supreme an author who | 
had great merit as a keen observer of human life around her, but | 
whose gloomy, barren, and, we cannot help suspecting, affected | 
philosophy distorted much that ought to have been beautiful 
into failure. 
It would be silly to pretend that George Eliot was not a : 
great literary artist because her opinions, her objectless altruism, 
her determination to show that most marriages are disastrous, iH 
and her ponderous self-consciousness interfere with the value of i 
her work. But we rejoice that a clear-thinking writer, basing ii 
her conclusions on Christian teaching, has pointed out the flaws Vi 
that exist in the composition of a literary idol whose worship, 
unstinted and unreflecting, must have an ill effect on minds and ! 
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morals. Mrs. Woolson sums up the tenets of the creed which 
Mrs. Cross taught, more or less veiled, in all her writings: 


“Perhaps the fundamental principles of her belief cannot be more 
clearly and briefly indicated than by giving the words of a personal friend, 
in his report of her conversation: * 

“Taking as her text the three words which have been used so often as 
the inspiring trumpet-calls of men—the words God, Jmmortality, Duty—she 
pronounced, with terrible earnestness, how inconceivable was the first, how 
unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third. 
Never, perhaps, have sterner accents affirmed the sovereignty of imper- 
sonal and unrecompensing law.’ 

“Or, in our own words, there was, according to her creed, no supreme 
Creator, demanding right conduct from his creatures, and himself furnish- 
ing the instinctive sense to determine what right conduct is; no life be- 
yond this, to supplement our existence here, to atone for its suffering and 
to recompense its steadfast adherence to duty; no comprehension of duty, 
except as a generous impulse we may chance to feel to extend aid and 
comfort to fellow-creatures as hopeless as ourselves—creatures who have 
no home in any other world, and, like the butterflies, are fashioned but for 
a day, and that a day, not of warmth and bloom and fragrance, but often- 
er of searching blasts, sullen skies, and frozen fields.” 


Of the heroines of George Eliot, Mrs. Woolson truly says: 


“ They do not die; they do not plunge wildly into sin, suffer stout mar- 
tyrdom, or surrender proudly to fate. They simply live and live on. What 
was a leaping flame becomes a lingering smudge. There are no graves for 
us to weep over, no consoling visions of a translation to the stars.” 


Dorothea, admirably depicted by the touch of genius, fails 
miserably ; Romola floats away into self-sacrifice that seems to 
hold no compensation for her; Maggie, in the M27 on the Fioss, 
owing to a crooked view of morality, suffers horribly ; Gwen- 
dolen becomes a wreck; Savonarola, a shadow in her hands, fails 
miserably ; Tito, the most masterly of her characters, falls little 
by little; Grandcourt, Lydgate—all pass before us disconsolate, 
unsatisfied, unconsoled. 

Mrs. Woolson’s critique is thoroughly comprehensive and 
very sound in both an ethical and literary sense. It is a distinc- 
tion, and a valuable one for her, that she has not let herself be 
carried away from her honest conclusions regarding George 
Eliot and her works by the uncritical estimate which a great 
part of those who form public opinion have made of the works 
of a woman of genius who deserves a place as a novelist beside 
Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Austen rather than near Thackeray or 


* F, W. H. Meyers, in the Century Magazine, November, 1881. 
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Balzac, and as a philosopher to be ranked among those that 
tried to pull down while the Light that enlighteneth the world 
shone full upon them. Fortunately, generations to come will 
“skip” her theories, as they have forgotten the purpose of Gud/z- 
ver, and read her novels for the stories which, once read, can 
never be recalled without admiration and wonder at such po- 
tency and vividness of imagination and expression. 

We are so ready to pounce on the non-Catholic who, through 
carelessness or ignorance, makes a mistake in statements concern- 
ing the church, that it would be unfair not to praise the honesty 
of Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement in doing all in her power to make 
her Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) correct in every detail. Mrs. Clement has had the vol- 
ume revised by a hand entirely competent—that of Miss Katha- 
rine E. Conway, a lady whose writings are well known to the 
public, and whose position in literature is well established. Miss 
Conway is in every way qualified to make Christian Symbols 
worthy of its dedication to the Most Rev. Archbishop of Boston. 
The purpose of the work is fulfilled religiously and artistically. 


“It has been undertaken,” writes the author, “to satisfy a want often 
felt personally by the writer and often expressed to her by others. Those 
who go abroad and travel in Christian lands meet at every step, through 
town and country, in the broad light of day and in the mysterious gloom 
of sacred places, symbolic forms which are known in a general way to 
represent the mysteries and facts of the Christian faith, but which fail to 
recall them in anything like a distinct and accurate manner.” 


That the “intelligent” traveller needs such a book the re- 
marks overheard in any church or picture-gallery are sufficient 
evidence. This book will be the means of making the general 
ignorance of “Christian symbolism” less dense. It is excel- 
lently arranged. 
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THE COMPLETE WoRKS OF R. SOUTHWELL, S.J., WITH LIFE AND DEATH. 
New edition. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 1886. 


The title-page of this volume is misleading, for it does not contain the 
complete works of the poet and martyr, but only his poetical works. The 
present publication is, in fact, a reprint of the edition edited by Mr. Turn- 
bull and published by Mr. John Russell Smith in 1856. Mr. Turnbull’s 
preface, however, has been omitted and another one written in its place. 
The bibliographical portion of the life found in the former edition is not to 
be found in the present. The appendix has been placed in its more natural 
position at the end of the volume. The pedigree of the Bellamy family, 
although it is referred to on page xvi., is not to be found. With these ex- 
ceptions the two editions are the same. We may add, however, in com- 
mendation of this volume, that it is very well printed and sold at a very low 
price. : 


THE OscoTIAN. Bishop Ullathorne: The Story of his Life; Selected Let- 
ters, with Fac-simile ; four portraits of his Lordship; views of Coventry 
Church and Oscott College. London: Burns and Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


The Oscotians have made the “ Bishop Ullathorne number” of their 
magazine a worthy companion to the Newman and Manning numbers of 
the Month. The bishop’s career before he settled down quietly in Birming- 
ham—first as a sailor-boy, and then as an Australian missionary—was 
eventful almost to a romantic degree, and furnishes some attractive and 
entertaining as well as edifying materials for a biographical sketch. It is 
interesting both for young and old, and boys and bishops may peruse it 
with equal pleasure and profit. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH RHETORIC: Precepts and Ex- 
ercises. By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., author of The Art of Oratorical 
Composition. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1886. 


In all our institutions of learning increased attention is being given 
to the study of the English language. Formerly an acquaintance with the 
great Latin and Greek models was considered sufficient to make one a good 
scholar in his own language; but, while we do not believe that the value 
of the ancient classics has been overestimated, we nevertheless see the 
great necessity of giving all our students a special and thorough training 
in the English language. Every one ought to know the rules of his own 
language better than those of any other. Next to the English grammar 
and dictionary comes rhetoric. 

Father Coppens, S.J., the author of the book before us, has spent 
nearly thirty years in teaching, and over twenty years in teaching English. 
He is distinguished as a professor of rhetoric. Teachers, when they exam- 
ine his Jutroduction to English Rhetoric, will pronounce it one of the best 
if not the best text-book that they have ever seen. His Art of Oratorical 
Composition has been extensively used in our colleges; but this book will 
find its way not only into colleges, but also into academies for young ladies. 
In “the first part of the work many matters are explained and exercises 
suggested ” which are suitable for young pupils. 
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AN ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE CREATION TO THE FALL OF THE WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE IN A.D. 476. With maps, plans, etc. By Rev. A. J. B. 
Vuibert, S.S., A.M., Professor of History in St. Charles’ College, Elli- 
cott City, Md. Baltimore: Foley Bros. 1886. 

This history has been written to serve as a text-book in academies, col- 
leges, and generally for more advanced pupils in schools. 

Originally intended as a revision of Fredet’s Anctent History, the author 
was obliged to abandon this attempt and compose a history which should 
embody modern researches and be free from the defects and deficiencies of 
the older work. Father Vuibert brings to the task his own practical know- 
ledge of the needs of students, based on an experience of nearly twenty 
years in teaching history and the classics, careful research and sifting of 
the best and latest authorities—Rawlinson, Grote, Merivale, Lenormant, 
Cantu, and others—well-marked divisions, clear arrangement, and a plea- 
sant, animated narrative. 

It is manifestly necessary, yet very difficult where so many subjects are 
treated of, to unite brevity and clearness, comprehensiveness and condensa- 
tion, details of facts, dates, and names, with a smooth, continuous, and in- 
teresting narration. This new work, however, combines these qualities in 
an eminent degree. 

Without anticipating the public judgment, we think it will come to be 
regarded as the standard text-book and merit very general adoption. 

The other integral and accidental parts of the book—maps, plans of 
cities, index and dictionary of proper names—add very much to its value 
and usefulness. 


THE LIFE OF DoM BARTHOLOMEW OF THE MARTYRS, RELIGIOUS OF THE 
ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC, ARCHBISHOP OF BRAGA IN PORTUGAL. Trans- 
lated from his Biographies, written in Portuguese, Spanish, and French, 
by Lady Herbert. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 
Dom Bartholomew of the Martyrs was a holy prelate of the sixteenth 

century, who, like St. Charles Borromeo, was raised up by the Spirit of 
God to promote ecclesiastical discipline. He proposed the most useful 
reforms in discipline and morals decreed by the Council of Trent under 
Pius IV. His influence over the fathers of the council was such that he 
was looked upon as a “ mouthpiece full of burning wisdom, zeal, and pru- 
dence.” The assembled prelates used to say, “The school of the Arch- 
bishop of Braga is the best school in the world.” After the close of the 
council he devoted his energies to the utmost in carrying out in his 
diocese the law and spirit of the Council of Trent. He deserves to be 
compared with the canonized bishops of holy church. The translator of 
this biography deserves more thanks than we are able to express for 
giving us this beautiful and edifying life in our own language. 


Wuom Gop HatH Joinep. A Novel. By Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 

New York: Holt & Co. 1886. 

This is Mrs. Martin’s first novel, and it was originally published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD under the title ‘‘ Katharine.” It is a psychological 
study, based on experience and observation, very true and very acute. The 
title indicates that the one salient moral lesson inculcated by the story is 
the paramount necessity of obeying conscience and the law of God at 
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whatever personal sacrifice, specifically in respect to marriage. The man- 
ner in which the Catholic Church, and it alone, lays down this law in the 
name of Christ, is brought out with distinctness, and also the more general 
lesson is inculcated throughout the story that only the Catholic religion 
can satisfy the reason, the conscience, the heart, the personal and social 
needs of men. 

Mrs. Martin has a fine metaphysical and analytical mind, besides other 
qualities and the practice of literary composition, which fit a writer to make 
an artistic and readable work of fiction. We were best pleased, in reading 
this story, with the earlier part of Katharine’s history. The thoughts, 
sentiments, mental and moral processes educed out of the large portion of 
our present American generation, during its transition from the religion of 
the past to something better or worse in the present or the future, are well 
described in the instances of Katharine and several other persons, by 
one who is competent and skilful in this kind of delineation. 

We believe that the author has already attained a very considerable 
fame by this first effort, and we heartily wish her success in future works 
of the same kind. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENGLISH. By G. Washington Moon. London: Hatch- 

ards, Publishers. 1886. 

This is a criticism, and a severe one, of the English of the “ Revised 
Edition” of the Old Testament. The author, who is well known as a purist 
in language, accuses the revisers of “violations of grammar, ungraceful- 
ness of style, and infelicities of expression,” and insists “that gross and 
flagrant errors abound in their work”; and we think he establishes these 
accusations in the volume before us, though we consider him hypercritical 
and even captious at times. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to avoid every error in 
language in so vast an undertaking, but some of the errors Mr. Moon 
points out seem inexcusable, and many of them are extremely inconsistent. 

Much has no doubt been gained in accuracy of translation in the recent 
revision, but not a little has been lest in the strength and purity of lan- 
guage which were the chief merits of the old King James Version. 


THE REAR-GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Edmund Kirke. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

History has not sufficiently honored the brave men west of the Alle- 
ghanies who fought so well for liberty during the war of the Revolution. 
It was these men who fought and won the battle of King’s Mountain, which 
turned the tide of the Revolution and prepared the way for the surrender 
of Cornwallis. These men rushed of their own accord to the rescue of their 
country, without pay and without hope of reward. Their greatest hero, 
John Sevier, lies now in a forgotten grave, without headstone or inscrip- 
tion. With the life of this man, and of two others, his comrades, Isaac 
Shelby and James Robertson, the book is principally concerned. These 
three, in the words of the author, “ unknown backwoodsmen, clad in buck- 
skin hunting-shirts, and leading inconsiderable forces to battle in the 
depths of a far-away forest, not only planted civilization beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, but exerted a most important influence in shaping the destinies of 
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the country.” The work of these men is depicted from their settlement of 
the Watauga Colony to the close of the Revolutionary war. A most 
graphic account is given of their struggles with the Indians, and the won- 
derful manner in which they frustrated the English plans, which included 
an attack from the rear by the allied Indians and Tories at the time when 
the Southern seaboard was to have been descended upon. The men of the 
rear-guard of the Revolution deserve to be held in grateful remembrance. 
It is well that a history should be written which does them a tardy justice. 
The book is written in a very engaging manner, and the descriptions of 
some of the skirmishes and of the battle of King’s Mountain are very vivid. 
At times sudden transitions from the past to the present tense somewhat 
mar the evenness of the work. 


HENRY GRATTAN: A Historical Study. By John George MacCarthy. 
Third edition. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 1886. 


Every Irishman loves the name of Grattan, and remembers with grati- 
tude the great services he performed for his country, yet very little is spe- 
cifically known about him. His services were too eminent and their results 
too lasting ever to fall into obscurity, but about the man himself little is 
known ; the mind’s eye forms no clear portrait of him. Indeed, his life has 
yet to be written. The book before us, though it gives us some idea of the 
man, is but a mere outline sketch, too brief to be satisfactory. It isa pity 
that Mr. MacCarthy has not written a fuller biography. After speaking of 
how little is generally known of Grattan himself, he says in his preface: 

“In order to find out for myself the manner of man Grattan actually was, to get a clear 
conception of his individuality, to judge whether he was honest or a humbug, to know what he 
aimed at, what he failed in, what he succeeded in, what were his virtues, what were his foibles, 
what were his faults, how he looked, spoke, and worked, what was his private life, and what, 
on the whole, was the true tenor of the man’s existence in this world, I had to ransack, and get 
ransacked, the dustiest shelves of a dozen libraries in Cork, Dublin, and London, to read scores 
of books long since out of print, and to seek traces of him through all sorts of old memoirs, 
magazines, newspapers, and parliamentary reports, I now respectfully submit the result of this 
investigation.” 

After this amount of research we wonder that the author contented 
himself with making a mere sketch. The sketch is very well done, it is 
true—so well done that we wish the same hand had given us a full-length 
portrait. 


THE IRISH QUESTION, as Viewed by One Hundred Eminent Statesmen of 
England, Ireland, and America. With a sketch of Irish History. New 
York : Ford’s National Library. 1886. 

This book contains a great number of letters from prominent Ameri- 
cans to the editor of the /r7skh World expressing their sympathy with Ire- 
land in the struggle for Home Rule; Blaine’s speech delivered at Portland, 
Me., last June; a verbatim report of Gladstone’s great speech, April 8 last, 
together with his second speech on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill; Parnell’s speech, and other interesting matter. 


The O’Connell Press Popular Library is issuing in a very cheap form 
standard and popular works. The last volumes of this library that we have 
received are the Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, On Jrish Affairs, 
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by Edmund Burke, and Poems by Gerald Griffin. Each volume is very neat- 
ly printed and is small enough to be easily thrust into the pocket. Good 
literature at alow price is always a great boon. The Library is issued 
by M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. 
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ington : Government Printing-Office. 1886, 
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ton: Government Printing-Office. 1886. 
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ment, for the Three Months ending March 31, 1886. Washington: Government Printing- 
Office. 1836, 

THE JUDGES OF FAITH: Christian vs, Godless Schools. By Thomas J. Jenkins. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1886, 
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lin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1886 

HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. By W. A. O’Connor, B.A. Second edition. London: 
John Heywood, 1886, 

SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. By Michael Brophy, ex-Sergt. R. I. C. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886 

TrEcuHNic, By Hugo L. Mansfeldt, San Francisco: A, Waldteufel. 

LanD LEssons, IRISH PARLIAMENTS, AND CONSTITUTIONAL CRITICISMS. By Clio. Dublin: 
James Duffy & Sons, 1886, 

CATHOLIC ALMANAC, Archdiocese of St, Louis, 1886, 

MANUAL OF THE SODALITY. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co, 1886. 

THE SODALITY MANUAL, Dublinj: M. H. Gill & Son, 1886. 

GOLDEN Sanps, Translated from the French by Miss Ella McMahon. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1886, 

PRECES ANTE ET PosT MISSAM PRO OPPORTUNITATE SACERDOTIS DICENDA. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

A CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Prepared and enjoined by order of the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore. New York: Benziger Bros, 1886, 

RELIGION IN A COLLEGE: What place it should have. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D, New 
York: A, C. Armstrong. 1886, 

THE ALLEGED BULL OF PoPpE ADRIAN IV. A Lecture delivered by Rev. P. A. Yorke. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886 

SocIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PauL, Report of Superior Council of New York to General 
Council in Paris. New York: Donovan & Londrigan, 1886. 

Lonpon oF To-Day: An Illustrated Handbook for the Season. By Chas, Eyre Pascoe. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. 1886 

STUDIES IN MODERN SOCIALISM AND LABOR PROBLEMS. By T. Edward Brown, D.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

A HYMNAL AND VESPERAL FOR THE SEASONS AND PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS OF THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL YEAR. With the approbation of the Most Rev, J. Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Baltimore: John?Murphy & Co, 1886, ‘ 

THE TIMES PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 12, 1886. London: 
George Edward Wright. 7%mes Office, Printing House Square. 

WARD AND Lock’s ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO, AND POPULAR HISTORY OF, DUBLIN AND ITS 
NEIGHBORHOOD. London: Ward, Lock & Co.- 1886, 

We have received from Cassell & Co. the following numbers of their National Library : 
Poems, by George Crabbe. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, by William Shakspere. HAMLET, by William Shakspere. PLUTARCH’s LIVES 
OF ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS, ARISTIDES AND CATO THE CENSOR. SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR’s CLUB. THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS, and other short 
Pieces, by Jonathan Swift. RELIGIO MEDIcI, by Sir Thomas Browne, ‘M.D. NATURE 
AND ART, by Mrs. Inchbald. VoyYAGERS’ TALES FROM THE COLLECTION OF RICHARD 
HaKLUYT. Essays by Abraham Cowley. It will be seen that this Library contains most 
excellent reading put into very cheap and very convenient little books, 
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